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ou Can Lead In Your Profession . . 


JROBABLY you have known 
jpastors who have taken un- 
]promising parishes and in a 3 SS - 
rt time have revitalized the ae : eee 
mingly careless and indolent ss HORUHD| 
gregation. They pay off the old - a\\ 1940 

tts, beautify the church with =" aoe 
7 windows—new pews—or new 
iting; perhaps start a building 
qypaign for a new church or 
esonage. 


quiry will probably show the 
ader-working pastor has a good 
pper in the form of a Parish 
per, Which has worked to unite 

members of the congregation 
9 a real brotherhood. More, it 
3 brought back members who 
we drifted away. It is able to 
vrify the aims of the pastor, lists 
needs of the church, and cheers 
- workers on to attain the goals 
for them. 


This Parish Paper is not the 
»me-made” Parish announcement 
ich is turned out from time to 
1e by some member of the 
irch on a duplicating device of 
2 kind or another. These mes- 
es, blurred and in part illegible, 
> hardly the messenger to send 
> as the representative of the 
irch. 


3usiness men know that their stationery must be of the best quality, well designed and 
ll printed if it is to favorably impress the person who receives it and make him believe 
- firm using it is reputable and trustworthy. The church cannot afford to use carelessly 
‘pared and poorly printed announcements. 


[The time required for preparing the copy for The National Religious Press to print it in a 
nner worthy of prestige of the church is far less than is required to run announcements on 
luplicator. The finished product of the duplicator or of the small-town printer is not to be 
npared to the masterly work of The National Religious Press. 


The forces of anti-religion are stronger than at any time since the dawn of Christianity. 
wspapers, the motion pictures and modern literature are subjecting the children of today to 
arrage stronger than their parents and grandparents experienced in a lifetime. To counter- 
these influences, what better defense can you find than the local Church Paper that goes 
» the home, to be read and kept long after the newspaper and light magazines have been 
own away? In the Church Paper the eternal truths can be repeated again and again. 
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fA Np the people gathered together wit 
bricks, stones and wood and built 
church. When it was finished, they looke 
upon it and said, “It is good.” The chure 
stood for years to bless the community in tim 
of sickness and of need, and to point peop 
to the Lamb of God that taketh away the si 
of the world. It stretched out loving arms i 
the young people to help them prepare for 
richer, fuller life. But it came to pass that th 
people became indifferent to the church. TI 
preacher preached on just the same, crying on 
“Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” Th 
bell chimed the hour of worship, but the peop 
were too busy with their problems of life tol 
bothered. They each said within themselve 
“Neighbor Jones and Smith will see that th 
church remaineth open, for verily, we coul 
not get along without a church’. Inasmuch | 
the church pews were wood, they were vet 
unresponsive to the message when the minist 
rose up in their midst to deliver it. He ther, 
fore departed into a far country, where th 
people had not forsaken the Lord for the got 
of business and pleasure. And behold it cam, 
to pass that on the Lord’s Day the church w 


not open, and the people cried in aloud voit 


who will bury our dead, and to whom can 4 
go for solace in the-time of trouble? The 
was weeping and wailing, and behold, tho 
who wept the loudest were those who sat id 
by, doing nothing —GLENN E. WAGONER. 
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Would Your Family Be Provided For? 


No one likes to think of anything happening to himself, but 
every minister knows that‘he “may get the call” with his family 
left to shift for itself. Fore-sighted clergymen plan their in- 
surance to give the family complete protection and at the same 
time establish a profitable means of saving or meeting unfore- 
seen contingencies. In addition to family protection, it offers 
an insured income for life in case of sickness, accident or per- 
manent total disability. 


For nearly 50 years The Ministers Life and Casualty 
Union has issued low-cost insurance to provide 
incomes and protection to the family. Let us tell you 
more about our plan. Fill out and mail coupon 


today. 
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Foundry Church (Methodist) Washington, D. C. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


“, .. now a vital part 


of our message” 


That is how the Rev. Mr. Harris feels 
about this beautiful Schulmerich instrument. 
He writes: 


“We cannot speak too highly of the 
‘Carillonic Bells’. They seem to create 
an atmosphere of worship which far 
exceeds the confines of the sanctuary. 
As people listen in their homes, and 
as they walk along the streets, there is 
no question, from the comments that 
come, that the playing of the old 
Hymns leaves a spiritual deposit in 
the hearts of many. The ministry of 
the Bells, which are pure and clear in 
their tone, is now a vital part of the 
message of Foundry Church.” 


Hundreds of churches ate using CARIL- 
LONIC BELIS to send a message of beauty 
from their towers. Your church, too, can 
acquire a leading voice in the community 
through CARILLONIC BELLS. For particu- 
lars, address Dept. E-86. 
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“ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“CARILLONIC BELLS” 
TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS + ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS 
@ SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS * CHURCH HEARING AIDS o 
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with Candlelight Services 
MANY churches find candlelight cere- 


monies an effective attendance-builder. 
These services appeal to the entire congre- 
gation by et AS active participation for 
each member. More and more pastors are 
turning to Emkay Candlelight Services to 
build new and revive old interest in the 
church. 
Write for your free Candlelight 
Service booklet. Address Dept. E. 


Emkay Candles 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


A DIVISION OF 
MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE CO., INC. 
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The Heposito: 


THE HOME 


THE FRUIT OF MARRIAGE... 


CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY, D.D. 


“YHE AVERAGE American, it has been 
said, is born in a hospital, married in a 
— hotel, and buried from an undertaker’s 
llor. But, for good or for evil, the home 
l remains the central and fundamental fact 
‘the social structure of the nation. The most 
portant thing that our citizens can discuss, 
-t our legislatures can deal with, is the wel- 
of the thirty million homes of America. 


Marriage Establishes the Home 

There are, have been, and will be, men and 
men living together and children born with- 
> marriage. But that is not a home. A home 
where man and woman live together within 
: honorable bonds of marriage. The fruit of 
: marriage is children. Children make the 
me. ‘Be fruitful and multiply,” is the first 
all the commandments of God to man, and 
is the commandment which is followed and 
vatded with the greatest of blessings. 
We hear much about the discussion of what 
called Birth Control, an unsavory topic, 
ich is best left to the province of the phy- 
ian. The arguments which have adduced in 
yor of the propagation of such knowledge 
: more than offset by the probable injurious 
yral reaction on men and women and upon 
> home. Where there is deliberate avoidance 
the divine purpose of marriage, which is 
: continuity and perpetuation of the race, 
th its moral and spiritual values, there we 
ve a revolt against the divine plan for society, 
d what, if generally adopted and followed, 
uld result in the destruction of the race. 


Some Guiding Principles 

When people are married they should es- 
lish a home and live by themselves. 

In this respect, nature is a good example. 
e birds which mate every spring do not live 
the nest of the parent birds, but choose their 
m tree and build their own nest. This again 
not only the natural instinct, but it is the 
fine law, “For this cause shall a man leave 
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his father and mother and cleave unto his 
wife.’” Before a young man and woman enter 
upon marriage they ought to be sure that on 
both sides they are ready to follow the divine 
plan; that is, to leave their fathers and mothers, 
and cleave unto one another. This does not 
mean the neglect or abandonment of parents, 
but the natural separation which every new home 
ought to have. This is no reflection, either, on 
the wisdom and character of fathers-in-law 
and mothers-in-law. In spite of the cheap jokes 
and many jibes on this subject, some of the 
most helpful and beautiful relationships of 
life have been between a wife and her mother- 
in-law, or a son and his father-in-law. One of 
the most beautiful expressions of fidelity and 
devotion is that which fell from the lips of 
the young widow Ruth, when her mother-in- 
law, Naomi, was returning to Bethlehem and 
advised Ruth to remain in Moab. ‘‘Entreat me 
not to leave thee, nor to return from following 
after thee. For where thou goest I will go; and 
where thou lodgest I will lodge. Thy people 
shall be my people and thy God my God. 
Where thou diest will I die and there will I 
be buried. The Lord do so to me and more 
also if ought but death part thee and me.” 

There have been many such beautiful rela- 
tionships, as that of Ruth and Naomi; but the 
experience of life is such as to leave no doubt 
as to the wisdom of those who have entered 
into marriage living by themselves and having 
their own home. The adjustment in the bonds 
of marriage of two petsons is a delicate and 
a difficult matter, and is best accomplished 
in the environment of their own home. 


Economic Foundations 


Carelessness, indifference, and folly as to 
money matters have wrecked multitudes of 
homes. It has been well said that an income 
of $21.00 a week and expenditures of $20.00 
is heaven, and that an income of $21.00 and an 
expenditure of $22.00 is hell. The enticements 
and allurements and advertisements of the 
busines houses have made it easy for newly 
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married couples to be drawn into the whirl- 
pool of financial obligation and debt. You can 
look into the illuminated window of one of 
the many stores of the city and see a display 
of furniture or other household goods, and 
the printed encouragement to purchase them 
by a small amount down, and so much every 
week or month. It all looks rosy and easy. But 
beware! It is easy to get into debt, hard to get 
out of debt. The physical, moral, and spiritual 
reactions of debt are almost incalculable. 

The attitude of many young people on this 
subject is well illustrated by the story of the 
young wife who went to the bank to open an 
account. The teller asked her what amount of 
money she wished to deposit in order to start 
the account. The young woman answered that 
that was not the kind of an account that she 
had in mind, but an account like she had at 
the department store! 

The apostolic injunction, “Owe no man 
anything, save to love one another,’ would be 
a good motto to have framed and hung on the 
wall of the home of every newly married 
couple. 

But this raises the whole question of the 
economic foundation of the home. There can be 
no strong, or truly happy home without an 
economic foundation and basis. This is a prob- 
lem to which our statesmen more and more 
ate giving earnest thought. The moral and 
spiritual and social education of the home needs 
the cooperation of the economic foundation 
and environment. “Grinding poverty” is not 
a misnomer. The constant struggle for the 
vety necessity of existence may cast a blight 
over the home and dwarf and embitter the 
lives of those who live there. 

In a magazine recently I saw some very sad 
pictures. They were the photographs of what 


were described as dying districts and towns — 


in England, from which the industries had 
moved away leaving an unemployed, desperate 
and starving population. What had happened 
was one of those occasional industrial declines 
and paralyses which are a feature of our pres- 
ent industrial and commercial system. More 
and more, men are arriving at the conclusion 
that this is not necessary; that these terrible years 
of unemployment can in some way be pre- 
vented and; that while no special system can 
protect the citizen from the effects of his own 
improvidence, folly, and vice, nevertheless the 
day must come when men who can work and 
want to work shall have the Opportunity, 

At the same time, while giving all encourage- 
ment to economic measures that are wise and 
social legislation which looks to the welfare of 
the underprivileged and forgotten man, let us 
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remember that an abundance of this world’ 

goods is not the foundation of happiness; 
neither is it the best school for the development 
of human souls and the training of character, 
A man’s life, as Jesus said, consisteth not im 
the abundance of the things which he possess) 
seth. Some of the noblest characters have come 
out of poor, but honorable homes. 4 

Unless necessity demands it, the husband 
alone should be employed and at work of in! 
business. If all wives started out in the morning 
to offices and places of business and work, 
the home, as a home would soon disappeat. 
Nothing would contribute more to the reste 
lessness that even today is bad enough in our 
society. 

Do not try to possess or own one another, 
The home is the place for coperation, not for 
lordship, either male or female. 

Avoid selfishness. Nothing wars against th 
home and the spirit of the home more than 
this. The beauty of the home is its communism; 
that is,.communism in the true, natural, an 
Christian sense, each for all, and all for each. 


Parenthood and Religion in the Home . 


It was an old Scottish custom that on the 
first night of their wedded life the’ bride ane 


the groom should read the first chapter of 


the Book of Genesis. This was good, not only 
because it dedicated the home to God and 
started the married life with religion and wor 
ship, but because by the very content of that 
first chapter of Genesis the newly marti 
man and woman recognized and subscribed to 
the great puposes of marriage. - 
We read of Enoch that he walked with God 
after he begat Methuselah. If there is any 
time a man and a woman ought to walk with 
God, it is after a child is born, after they be- 
come a father and a_mother. Too often the 
present day tendency is for those who have 
been recently married, and those who have 
recently become fathers and mothers, to omit 
or slight their religious life, rather than ac- 
centuate it and increase it. The time to begin 
to train a child, of course, is before the child is 
born. A number of persons were discussing 
that subject, when the first religious instruction 
ought to be given. One thought when the child 
takes its first steps; another when he was six; 
another when he was seven. But a fourth had 
the right idea when he said, “You are all 
wrong. The time to begin to train a child is 
before he is poe Fathers and mothers: who 


SOME PROBLEMS OF 
CHURCH AND STATE 


ORIS F. JORDAN 


THE relationships of church and state are 
a world problem, and they are a problem 
" running far back in time. We read that 
irestrictions on religion in Russia have been 
ced somewhat recently. An election in Italy 
carried by the whole force of the Roman 
holic being thrown into the issue, and the 
osing Communists were defeated. 
“o understand the issue one must go back 
Bible times, and follow the issue through 
tch history to the present. For we are by no 
ans through with the issue in America, even 
ugh we have our first amendment to the 
stitution which declares ‘“‘Congress shall 
<e no Jaw respecting an establishment of 
gion, or prohibiting the free excercise 
teof.”’ 
In the Old Testament we come face to face 
h the issue in the contest between King 
1 and the prophet Samuel. The king had 
ived his authority from the prophet, the 
er conceding a king to a people that wished 
be like other peoples around about. When 
policies of king and prophet clashed, the 
phet anointed young David to be king after 
i. Here we seem to have a theory of a 
g deriving his power from God, who speaks 
ough the prophet. 
[he clash between David and the prophet 
than introduced a new element. Though in 
earlier life King David was declared to be 
ian after God’s own heart, he fell into evil 
is. Reports of this reached the prophet, and 
came to the king one day with a complaint 
ut a Jew. The prophet described a rich man 
9 took the ewe lanb of a poor man who had 
y one sheep. The king was angry at this 
y and pronounced sentence of death. Then 
prophet pointed his finger at the king and 
|, “Thou art the man.” 
n this instance we have religion as the voice 
-onscience, a role which it has often assumed 
the long history of church-state relation- 
dS. 
esus was brought face to face with the 
rch-state problem again and again. In seek- 
the role of the Messiah, he was understood 
the masses as seeking to be a successor to 
ig David, and it was in vain that he pro- 
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tested that his kingdom was not of this world. 
He sent Peter fishing that he might pay his 
taxes, and when a young man came to him with 
the request “Speak to my brother that he divide 
the inheritance with me.” the Master refused 
to be a judge. Such matters belonged to the 
courts. There is no single instance in which 
Jesus usurped state functions. 

The man of religion need not always accept 
the state as he finds it. His duty may be to rebel 
against an evil and corrupt state if we accept 
the example of the prophets. Different religious 
men have answered this problem differently, 
however, but it is clear that men of religion 
have been the voice of conscience in many 
instances. 

In the second century church one finds no 
desire to cooperate with the state. Though the 
Roman Empire was usually tolerant of its many 
forms of religion, it was always suspicious of 
small and unauthorized sects. The early Christ- 
ians would not serve in the army. Whether 
this was due to the interruption which this 
would occasion in the practice of their- reli- 
gion, or whether it was due to a genuine paci- 
fism in the modern sense, is not clear .The 
church clashed with the state in the matter of 
emperor worship. The Roman emperor was 
considered a god. Once a year incense must be 
burned to him. In Japan Christians interpreted 
such a practice in modern times as scarcely 
more than a salute to the flag, but for early 
Christians with a strict background of the Ten 
Commandments, worship of the emperor was 
impossible. Hence the frequent and long con- 
tinued persecutions of the Christians. The 
church in the*catacombs was an underground 
social movement that seemed to grow under 
the persecution that was given to it. 

A great many of the early Christians were 
slaves and most of them belonged to the ranks 
of the under-privileged. When the smart em# 
peror discerned the possibility of this under- 
ground becoming a threat to the throne he 
decided it better to join the church than to 
fight it. 

The story of the church and ‘state relations 
in succeeding centuries have occupied the 
church historians, and many volumes have 
been written on this theme. At the close of 
Augustine’s life, the Vandals came down from 
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North burning libraries and art galleries. In 
the anarchy that followed Augustine wrote a 
book to set forth his thesis that the church 
must supply to the world the law and order 
that had been destroyed by the invaders. 

This great Christian thinker furnished the 
later Protestants with much theological ma- 
terial, but he also furnished to later Catholic 
thinkers the idea of a super-state. As a matter 
of fact the church through the Middle Ages 
often had to take over functions that it had 
never had before. It became the custodian in 
its monasteries of the learning of the past. Its 
priests were often the only physicians, and in 
the absence of other courts might dispense 
justice at times. 

It was in these days of a weak or non- 
existent state that we get the notion of the 
church as a super-state. This idea comes to its 
full flowering under Innocent III who became 
Pope in 1198 A. D. He was a layman who 
was selected by the college of cardinals be- 
cause of his great executive ability. After his 
election as pope he was made within the week 
a priest and then a bishop. He not only unified 
Italy under one government, but reduced every 
monarch of Europe to vassalage. The pope 
stood astride the Christian world. 

This radical movement brought its own cor- 
rection. The Renaissance followed soon after- 
wards, and then Protestant Reformation. With 
the re-birth of nationalism in Europe we have 
Protestantism, as the religious base. The dis- 
senting movement now had a secular arm. 

In this way Protestantism started with na- 
tional churches in the various countries. The 
religion of the prince was the religion of the 
people and the king was the head of the 
church. If the king was a good man, this did 
not work too badly, but when the king was like 
our present guest, the Duke of Windsor, an 
international play-boy, it made earnest church- 
men want to disestablish the church. The Duke 
of Windsor, when king of England, had to 
abdicate after marrying a divorced woman, in 
violation of the law of the church of which 
he was the head. The national church, a Pro- 
testant institution, is the church in captivity to 
the state, as contrasted with Catholic Spain 
where the state is in captivity to the church. 

When we come to American history we find 
at first religious establishments. The Congrega- 
tionalists were a sect in England, but in Massa- 
chusetts an established church. The Presby- 
terians wete an established church in Scotland, 
but in most of the thirteen colonies were a sect. 
The Quakers were always a sect. The Metho- 
dists while still Episcopalians in England were 
a dissenting minority of the state church, but 
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in America they became a sect. The vast mag 
jority of American Christians are in denomina- 
tions that were never state churches. 
With the adoption of the American constitu= 
tion, there was an immediate demand that the 
Bill of Rights become a part of the constitu- 
tion. The first amendment we have quoted as” 
it affects church and state relations. It limited” 
Congress, but not the states. For that reason in. 
spite of the First Amendment, or probably be- | 
cause they thought it did not apply, Catholics: 
were barred from the office in Massachusetts” 
until 1821, and there was an established church 
in North Carolina until 1925 and in New: 
Jersey until 1844. This means to some of us” 
that the fathers conceived the first amendment 
in totally different terms than many people do 
nowadays. ‘ 
The atheist in Champaign who brought the” 
recent law-suit must be disturbed to have Presi- 
dent Truman write the Pope recently saying’ 
that this is a Christian nation, and to have 
President Truman maintain a representative at’ 
the Vatican who receives consular honors. Not 
even the President is forbidden by the first 
amendment to declare this a Christian nation.’ 
There are various reasons why we have sep-" 
aration of church and state in this western 
world. In Mexico and Guatemala, the issue was 
that of church ownership of half the farm 
land. The church was disestablished, and all of 
its property confiscated. In those lands and 
others in our western world the state owns 
even the house of worship. The church sought 
security through wealth, only to find that it} 
lost its freedom. a 
Perhaps church and state are disestablished 
in America because no church had a clear ma- 
jority in the thirteen colonies. The colonial 
forefathers, Franklin, Jefferson and Tom Paine} 
were deists and did not belong to any church. } 
Jefferson had Jed inthe disestablishment of } 
the Episcopal church as the church of Vir- 
ginia. This church suffered after the revolu-} 
tionary war from its connection with the} 
Church of England, or it would perhaps have 
been the chief contender for a favored position. | 
The issue of the public school probably 
helped greatly in fixing the church-state status 
in America. Before 1826 the elementary educa- 
tion of children was almost entirely in the 
hands of the churches. By 1840 practically 
every state in the union had made arrange- 
ments for public schools, and had provided a 
system of taxation to maintain them. It was 
obviously impossible to continue religious 
even moral instruction in the schools with the 
many competing denominations in the field. 
(See page 306) 
‘ * 
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WHAT IS A 
tet O Us shox PERIENCE ? 


NORMAN E. RICHARDSON 


HEN a person says: “I have had a re- 
ligious experience,” what is it that 
has taken place in his life? What hap- 

wed to him? Some people are inclined to dis- 
Hit religious experiences. Why is this? And 
w is it possible to know whether or not a 
‘gious experience is valid and genuine? 
ght it not have been “wishful thinking’* or 
jusion” or “‘rationalism”’ or “‘projection’”’ or 
me other unreliable kind of thinking? 
anted that there are religious experiences 
t are trustworthy and beneficial, how can 
y be identified? And how can they be built 
9 ones life history ? 

There have been so many varieties of falsely 
wceived gods and of defective, crude modes 
worship, that some intelligent people have 
wn the hasty and altogether stupid conclu- 
n that all religious experience, therefore, is 
be avoided. They assume that people are 
ter off without them or that to be enamored 
them is to be afflicted with an unfortunate 
ntal bias. Some critics have even gone so 
as to affirm that religion is merely an un- 
ly prolonged survival of an antiquated mode 
life. It is identified with the fears and illu- 
ns of human. beings living in pre-scientific 
es. It should be sloughed off as being no 
wer useful or necessary. 

The same argument, of course, would lead to 
- abandonment of all art, with its fearfully 
de and lowly beginning, all architecture, 
rature, railroads, political units, and even 
ence itself. The only fragment of truth in 
$ position suggests that people who live in 
s enlightened age are under rational and 
rmal obligation to have the most improved 
ds of religious experience. The man who in- 
Ss wpon using a hand cradle in cutting his 
eat when he might use a modern binder 
uld be considered a wise man compared with 
- one who would abandon all grain cutting 
ause of the crudity of primitive agricultural 
Is. 

t is the duty of every Christian to be intelli- 
tt with regard to the human elements in 
religious experiences. He should be able to 
ognize and to appreciate those experiences 
God that are trustworthy, satisfying, true, 
ful, and appropriate. Some of the best 
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checking points for judging such an experience 
may be listed as follows: 

First,—is the experient (the person having 
the experience) aware of God and of himself 
in relationship to God? Is he- conscious of the 
fact that he is experiencing God? Does he rec- 
ognize himself as being a subject who is set 
over against an object, who is God? Are the 
subject, the experient, and the object, God, 
clearly differentiated from each other and yet, 
in some real way, related to each other? Is 
God clearly apperceived ? 

Second,—as a feature of this experience, is 
the experient conscious of the distinction be- 
tween human and divine elements? Man has 
wisdom; but God’s wisdom is superior in ex- 
tent and reliability. Man has purpose or inten- 
tion; but God’s will or purpose is more perma- 
nent, consistent, and strong to overcome Op- 
posing forces. Man has love; but God’s love 
is more costly, pure, and free from self in- 
terest. Man has power; but God is omnipotent. 
The wisdom, purposiveness, affection, and 
power of man are not identical with those of 
God. They are different, though the differences 
can be progressively removed. 

Third,—when the experient recognizes that 
he is different from God, he naturally feels it 
to be his duty to get rid of whatever makes 
him unacceptable to or unlike God. If, in con- 
trast with God’s holiness, he becomes painfully 
aware of his own unrighteousness, he feels 
bound to get rid of his moral incongruity. If 
he feels ignorant, in contrast with God’s om- 
niscence, he prays that God’s wisdom may be 
made his own. If weak, he yearns for some of 
God’s omnipotence. If full of fear, he yearns 
for a sense of security under the protection of 
the Almighty Father (Ps. 91:4). 

An experience, if aaa is essentially an 
event in which the distance or incongruity be- - 
tween the experient and God is lessened. How- 
ever, the term, experience, must be applied, 
also, to an occurrence in which the progres- 
sive approximation of the experient to the 
characteristics of God is stopped or in which 
the process is reversed. Many Christians reach 
fixation points and never develop beyond the 
tragic experiences that have stopped spiritual 
growth. 
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Fourth,—are religious experiences subject to 
the control of the experient? That is, can man 
have an experience of or with God, at will? 
God is constant in His availability as the object 
of experience. He does not “hide” Himself 
from man (Ps. 139:9). There are no capricious 
interruptions to His self-revealing disposition. 
Man may have difficulty in his perception of 
God. But, when perceived, God is always ready 
and willing to function as the “object” of a 
cognitive experience. 

Fifth,—God does not reach man, primarily, 
through the sub-conscious mind, in order to 
bring about the most rewarding experiences. 
The occasions when man has religious experi- 
ences are not inaugurated by some unbidden 
and startling incursion into the field of con- 
sciousness from the sub-liminal mind. God 
makes a direct and open approach to man. He 
does not require that reason be dethroned or 
that cognition be blurred. Man’s reactions are 
conditioned by his past experiences. And this 
conditioning is largely a matter of which he is 
not aware. But to wait around, hoping that an 
experience will turn up, as Micawber would 
say, is to be the victim of a false theory con- 
cerning its essential nature. The sub-conscious 
mind is not the phase of the psychic life that 
is involved, primarily, in a religious experience. 
In his experience of God, as well as in his 
love of God, man is commanded to use his 
whole mind. 

Sixth,—etymologically, the word, experience, 
means “the process of becoming expert through 
experiment.” To have experience of God is to 
acquire information, knowledge, or understand- 
ing that facilitates improvement in familiarity 
ot fellowship with Him. Communion with God 
is never perfect. But without experience, the 
imperfections are not removed. The one who, 
with whatever intelligence or faith he may 
possess, tries to establish a fruitful relationship 
with God, ought to profit by whatever experi- 
ences he may have. It is through the kind of 
experience that is possible-at the present time, 
that richer, more rewarding, and more deeply 
satisfying experiences are brought within his 
reach. 

Seventh,—there is a clear distinction between 
a teal and a sham experience. Formalism ot 
ritualism are known to be subtle enemies of 
genuine experiences of God. The worshiper 
who perceives symbols that are suggestive of 
the reality and nature of God but leaves un- 
fulfilled the remaining elements of a completed 
act of cognition, fails to have a rewarding and 
apptopriate experience, No readjustment takes 
place in his thinking about God or man or 
himself. His personality is not changed in any 
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way. The subjective side of the experience is 
lacking in the rich rewards of genuine com 
munion with God. Hence it is only a psuedo- 
experience. God is there, ready to do His part. 
But there is a barrier beyond which he cannot 
0. | 
: Eighth,—an experience of God may give 
one an improved feeling of validity or truth: 
fulness with regard to a belief tentatively held 
concerning Him. A person may say to himself: 
I do not know for sure that God is real, but 
I am going to assume that He is. I believe, but 
my belief is but once removed from unbelief 
(Mat. 9:24). I have no feeling of certainty,— 
no faith concerning God. But I am going to 
act as though He is a reality and see what 
happens. : a 
Such a person may discover that an expefi- 
ence of God is possible even if there is no 
great, positive assurance or persuasion that He 
is really objective and dynamic. Thus experi- 
ence contributes a certain sturdy emotional 
quality to whatever cognition of God is made 
use of in it. Faith improves with experience. — 
Ninth,—an experience of God should have 
some marks by which it can be identified. Every 
experience is unique and definite. One experi- 
ence can be differentiated from another. As a 
result of an experience, one’s feeling of cer- 
tainty concerning the reality and essential na- 
ture of God may be clarified and strengthened. 
One’s understanding of the attributes of God 
may be improved. One’s enlistment in the en- 
terprise known as the Kingdom of God may be 
with less of mental reservation than had been 
the case. One’s mind set in the direction of a 
particular duty may be given a certain stub 
borness or rigidity. A man’s disposition to 
think of himself more highly than he ought te 
think may be disciplined and chastened. A 
thousand different things may happen as a re 
ligious experience takes place. As one sta 
differs from another, so religious experiences 
are always unique. ; 
A religious experience, then, is a definite’ 
conscious and unique mental event, consisting 0: 
cognition of God together with the thinking 
feeling, and acting that are inaugurated by oi 
are involved in it. A religious experience, or 
its human side, may be dominantly cognitive 
affective, or conative. It has practical, tangibl 
results which include the establishment of — 
working relationship between the experient anc 
God whereby the former progressively approxi 
mates the character traits or attributes of th 
latter. 


True, of wealth we may have much today, bi 
wait a few years, and we shall learn that we canno 
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WHERE ARE 
THE WITNESSES? 


AARON N. MECKEL 


“JERHAPS the most dramatic moment in 
any court trial comes when the witnesses 
are called to the stand. They are sum- 

oned, take an oath to tell nothing but the truth, 
id the dependability of their evidence largely 
ptermines the outcome of the case. Direct, first- 
ind evidence bears the most weight! Simi- 
tly, the best advertisement for the Christian 
ligion is that of a first-hand witness, spread- 
g through the sheer spiritual contagion of its 
svotees. Thus, in the 107th Psalm we find a 
ian saying, “Let the redeemed of the Lord 
AY SO, whom He hath redeemed from the 
and of the enemy!” The very words are 
ached in the imperative! It’s a divine com- 
and. Let the tongue that has too long been 
lent be loosed, that it may set forth the praises 
f its Redeemer. Let a false sense of reticence 
| matters of religion dissolve before a radiance 
hich is sincere and with spiritual power. 
Nazi soldiers broke into a Church in-which 
1 elderly pastor was conducting funeral rites 
yf a youth who had just lost his life in the 
ar. He was promptly thrust out of his church, 
ublicily paraded naked through the streets of 
is city for three days; made to dig his own 
rave and then buried alive. Indeed, the very 
ord martyr stems from the Greek, and means 
itness! 

“Ye are My witnesses” —"'Go ye into all the 
orld and witness’—+here we have the com- 
and straight from the lips of Christ, Himself. 
he Christian enterprise languishes today for 
ck of genuine religion, couched in first- 
srson-singular, and reaching out to redeem our 
iregenerate society and world. ‘Don’t quote’, 
id Emerson to a friend. ‘‘Tell me what you 
ink!” 

It is exactly when the ‘redeemed of the 
ord’’ are in the witness-stand that we retrieve 
e native spirit and temper of New Testament 
bristianity! Early Christianity, whatever else 
ya may say of it, was at least an epidemic 
at spread. Whenever genuine spiritual ex- 
rience becomes articulate, then the vital be- 
mes vocal. In these trying days we need to 
sm back to the mighty origins of our Divine 
ith. Surely, he who will scan the inspired 
wes of the New Testament will sense that it 
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is primarily a book of witness. Men are bearing 
testimony concerning the Word of Life which 
they have “seen, heard and handled.” The 
high and the humble are on the witness stand 
telling those outside the Beloved Community 
what the living God has wrought in them. 
They have a story to tell. And what a gripping, 
convincing testimony theirs is! R. W. Dale 
states the gist of it: “When a man becomes 
spiritually regenerate it does not mark a change 
in the old life, but the beginning of a new 
life which is conferred by the immediate and 
supernatural act of God’s Spirit.’ There you 
have the recurring miracle of vibrant Christian 
faith,—a new and victorious life given to us 
by God, in response to a deep-felt need. It was 
none other than the reliable testimony of 
spiritually changed lives that went into the 
making of our New Testament. Remember, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ was living witness 
and experience before it was historic document. 
Listen: “If a man be in Christ he is a new 
creature; former things have passed away and 
all things are NEW.” Who is that speaking? 
Why, that is a man named Paul whose cup of 
experience overflowed in contagious witness! 
Listen again: “He lifted me out of the pit— 
set my feet upon a rock—put a new song into 
my mouth!” And who is that singing his song 
of victory? Why, one who experienced the 
glad salvation of God, and the record of it 
was entered into the 40th Psalm. “I am not 
sure who He is, but of one thing I am con- 
vinced, that whereas I was blind, now I can 
see!” That’s a man whom Jesus healed, thrust- 
ing his contagious witness into the very teeth 
of the jealous Pharisees who would hush him 
up! Once more: “I say unto thee, we speak 
that which we know, and beat witness of what 
we have seen.” Pray, who speaks there? That 
is none other than our Lord Jesus Christ, Him- 
self, speaking, that greatest of all witnesses to 
the power of God in a human life, the One 
who bids US, “Go and speak—Ye are my 
witnesses.”” Verily, a golden thread of testi- 
mony and witness wends its way through the 

great bible of the ages! f= 
Nothing could so rekindle the mood of 
spiritual enthusiasm and passion in the con- 
temporary Church asa renaissance of effec- 
(See page 304) 
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The Trembling Earth 


6G KEFENOKEE” is the government au- 
6) thorized and phonetic spelling of al- 
most impossible Seminole Indian words, 
which mean, Land of the Trembling 

Earth. 

Hailing from the fair, roseate, pre-Atomic 
Bomb era, it bears no slightest reference to 
things of the day, which are coming to pass 
upon the earth, and which cause both the earth 
and the hearts of its people to tremble, even 
though pre- and post-Bomb tremblings are 
forever the result of shallow soil for growing 
roots. 

Over better than six-hundred square miles of 
fantastic, unbelievable, moss-hung, Cypress 
swamp in Georgia, the Seminoles once ruled. 
Endless, meandering push-boat trails, often 
barely wider than the crude little bateaus the 
Indians poled, still crawl a serpentine way, 
maze-like, through night-dark Cypress groves 
heavily draped with Spanish moss, silent as the 
tomb, and wind about over vast, lily-studded 
“Prairies” from which huge, lumbering snow- 
white cranes rise and wheel, and Water Tur- 
keys dart up to soar against the blue like sleek, 
jet-propelled planes far overhead. 

Okefenokee’s shallow waters, darkly stained 
by the tannin from the Cypress, move almost im- 
perceptibly over a bottom covered deep with 
the decayed and sunk vegetable matter of cen- 
turies. Frequently, sections of this matted ac- 
cumulation, rise slowly to the surface—‘ham- 
mocks,” the Swampers call them. In the course 
of years these hammocks become rehabilitated, 
hosts of first small, then larger growing plants, 
until, eventually many of them support trees 
whose roots go through the hammocks and fan 
out insecurely in the waters below. 

The step of a man upon these water-borne 
islands, is sufficient to cause the island and its 
trees to tremble perceptibly. Hence the Semi- 
nole name, Land Of The Trembling Earth. It 
is a peculiarly fascinating wilderness of eerie 
beauty and delight for the lover of the wilds, 
with its wealth of unusual flora and fauna. 

Repeatedly, as the staccato exhaust of our 
exotic outboard motor tore whole sections of 
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swamp silence into pitiful shreds, sent huge 
Ibis echelons into far country, while thick, 
black Cottonmouths and drousing ’gators took 
to the dark waters long before they could be 
captured on my color-film, my thoughts re- 
turned repeatedly to the fitting name for the 
lace, Okefenokee. 

Land of the Trembling Earth, trembling for 
lack of soil for those searching roots; trem- 
bling for lack of sure anchorage; trembling in 
its shallowness; trembling under the slightest, 
whispered breeze; trembling under the heavy 
foot of man; trembling for want of sturdy 
foundation. 

Okefenokee! The Seminoles had a name for 
it, and it’s more than swamp. It is our world 
today, and Okefenokee it shall remain until 
even its most shallow and searching roots find 
sure hold on the solid Rock of Ages. 


Spiritual Herpetologists : 


ND then there was Dave DaLie, clear- 

skinned, upstanding, deep-chested 

Dave, who first admitted to himself, 
and then to the world, that there really are 
moral, and aesthetic, and spiritual values in 
life, which stunt the soul when denied. And 
so he. left a highly remunerative corporation 
desk to have communion with Nature’s visible 
forms, precluded by that desk. 

A recognized Herpetologist of no mean dis- 
tinction and ability, Dave located for my no- 
madic lens a huge Cottonmouth Moccasin; a 
pretty, slender eight feet of Pine or Bull 
snake; Highland Moccasins, better known as 
Copperheads; strikingly marked Diamond- 
backs whose vibrating rattles could be heard 
thirty feet away, or more; and that colorful 
little degenerate brother of India’s King Cobra, 
one of the world’s, and certainly our most 
deadly snake. To try to distinguish between 
the Coral snake and other similarly marked 
but quite harmless serpents, by the arrange- 
ment of their common black, and yellow, and 
red bands, is too confusing, when it can be 
quickly and surely done by remembering that 
the nose-end of the head of this brilliant little 
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llow, whose flash-like strike and chewing 
vagery is fatal in some fifty percent of its 
“tims, is solid black. 

/There may be one or two others, but it is 
yy belief that it is Dave alone, who can and 
ees catch the head of a big, coiled Diamond- 
ck, with his bare hand, before it can strike. 
mntrary to general opinion, and no type of 
¢e is more misunderstood and maligned than 
2 reptilia; these huge rattlers are actually shy 
ed retiring in disposition. All I saw tried 
iinly to avoid trouble. Never did one coil to 
tike, before it had failed in numerous at- 
pts to get away, and had been agitated, and 
used, and forced upon the defensive. Had 
snakes been permitted their choice, in every 
tance, there would have been no motion 
‘ctures. 

‘One sturdy fellow, probably some fifteen 
ches in circumference, and whose recently 
ced skin gave the beauty high color and dis- 
rct markings, tried repeatedly to find cover. 
eeing it of no avail, he drew back into a typi- 
1 high striking position, with about three 
et of the forward end of his length coiled 
ll above the tensed body, thoroughly an- 
ered. He struck at Dave in a fuzzy blur of 
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motion which baffled the eye with its light- 
ning-like speed, and so powerful was his 
lunge, that it threw him completely off bal- 
ance onto his back, leaving him, in a decidedly 
rare instance, open to our counter-attack, had 
we been bent on ruthless destruction instead 
of films. 

Recovering, he swiftly pulled. back for the 
next strike. It was then that Dave's hand, un- 
protected from inch-long fangs, flashed out 
and held the big, triangular head to the 
ground. Then the same hand had him by the 
neck, and when he was lifted he didn’t miss 
seven feet or fifteen pounds by a very noticeable 
margin. 

I was startled when I first saw it, and I find 
myself, even now, breathing brief petition that 
when Dave essays to pick others up, his hand 
get there “‘fustest,”” for the swift-flashing strike 
of a Diamondback, permits no sluggish or 
inept hand to humble it. The hand must be 
faster than the snake. 

It was not in Eden. It has rarely been since. 
So long as the spiritual herpetologist withholds 
his hand, or moves it in hesitant, sluggish pro- 
testation, just so long will Eden be unre- 
claimed. 


Non't Let Alcohol Kill Romance, Countess Warns 


By ERNIE HILL 


to BUFFALO EVENING 
Chicago Daily News. 


vecial Radio News and 

ROME, May 14.—Romance in the U. S. is 
ulled instead of stimulated by too many mar- 
nis, manhattans and gin fizzes, claims Italian 
ountess Angelica Guerritore Caracciolo. The 
83-year-old countess, a resident of the Isle of 
apri, said she has been shocked when Ameri- 
an girls have told her: 

“T had a wonderful time last night. I got so 
runk, I didn’t know anything.” 

A ceramics artist, the countess has also writ- 
*n several tracts on the technique of romance 
id has lectured on the subject. : 

“In Italy, it is different,” she explains. 
When two people are in love they never 
mach intoxicants. It destroys their sensitiveness. 
hey want to retain their full senses. They 
alk together. They sit together. They are 
live to one another like a taut wire.” 


The countess said she has seen Americans 
get so drunk they go to sleep at tables with 
their heads buried in their arms. That, said 
she, is bad. 

Sometimes, one will lean over and put his 
arm around the girl next to him—who is also 
inebriated, she declared, adding: 

“What feeling is there in this? None at all. 
Their senses are blacked out. Often they don’t 
know what they are doing. 

“Americans should not drink so much,’ the 
countess maintains. ‘Europeans drink much 
less.” 

The countess is not adverse to a spot now 

and again herself, but she believes it mixes 
badly with spring love—that’s all. 
_ She thinks that is why there are so many 
marriage failures in the U.-S. Couples, she 
says, get married on booze instead of vibra- 
tions. 

“Love is a much more enjoyable thing, on a 
non-alcoholic basis.” 


Temptation : 


Few persons know the acute struggle that some 
fe with specific temptations. A forger, Jerome 
ster, 25, convicted on March 23, 1948, in a 
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Philadelphia court, is reported to have made two 
attempts previously to blind himself in order to 
avoid the temptation to forgery. 
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AT WORK 


The Right Kind of Preaching 


Preachers are not lacking in good advice. 
They get it from all sides. Almost any one 
feels that he can tell a preacher how to preach. 
Many books written in our time devote many 
pages to complaining about the modern preach- 
ing. We do not doubt the legitimacy of much 
criticism. Yet the preachers we know are 
earnest men, ever seeking to improve their op- 
portunities. No matter how many good ser- 
mons a man may preach, his best is yet ahead. 
But the prevailing idea of what makes a good 
sermon seems to be that message which comes 
out of a man’s heart, revealing that he himself 
is convicted and inspired by his intelligent 
conviction. Charles Haddon Spurgeon used 
to say: 

I have known what it is to use up all my 
ammunition, and then I have, as it were, rammed 
myself into the great gospel gun, and I have fired 
myself at my hearers, all my experience of God’s 
goodness; all my consciousness of sin; and all 
my sense of the power of the gospel; and there 
are some people upon whom that kind of preach- 
ing tells when nothing else would have done, for 
they see that then you communicate to them not 
only the gospel, but yourself also. The kind of 
sermon which is likely to break the hearer’s heart 
is that which has first broken the preacher’s heart, 
and the sermon which is likely to reach the heart 
of the hearer is the one which has come straight 
from the heart of the preacher; therefore, dear 
brethren, always seek to preach so that the people 
shall be impressed as well as interested and in- 
structed The Watchman Examiner, May 6, 1948. 


Religious Plays 


The “Treasury of Religious Plays,” selected 
by Thelma Brown, and published by As- 
sociation Press at $3.00, contains 20 plays. 
The plays were chosen to meet any need, 
simple to produce by groups of all ages to 
dramatize. religious and moral truth; such 
topics as 
Missions 
Stewardship 
Race Relations 


Temperance 
Literacy 


Vocations 
Evangelism 
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ate included, and indexed under 82 subjects. 
Time and cast requirements are indicated; ma- 
terial is royalty free. Plays were chosen to in- 
clude from 6 to 8 characters, to permit group 
participation and cooperation, which in them- 
selves, are a necessary attribute in modern 
life. 

This volume will provide material for any 
group, especially Vacation Bible School groups, 
Inter-Church activities, and Out-of-Doors ac 
tivities. 


Film on Delinquency Problems 3 

A two-reel short on Juvenile Delinquency 
problems, “Report For Action,” is now re- 
ported in production by RKO-Pathe for the 
Theatre Owners Association (TOA), accord= 
ing to Phillips B. Nichols, Mgr. of the com- 
pany’s commercial film and television depart- 

Production of the film was requested by 
U. S. Attorney Tom C. Clark of the Na- 
tional Conference for Prevention and Con- 
trol of Juvenile Delinquency, and organiza- 
tion instituted in response to Mr. Clark’s ap- 
peal for help in combatting delinquency after 
it was learned that 1,500 boys and girls from 
43 states were in Federal institutions: for Fed- 
eral crimes. The script was written by Sum- 
net Lyons, who is: directing the making of the 
film, which is designed to outline the course 
to be taken by local communities in combatting 
juvenile delinquency. Distribution will be 
handled through TOA. ; 


Ss 
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War Trophy Safety Campaign % 


The National War Trophy Safety Commit- 
tee announces plans for a film as part of a 
campaign “to save the lives of several hun- 
dred thousand citizens who otherwise will 


blow themselves to bits during the next few 
years,” under the title “TARGETS For TO- 


DAY.” Jointly sponsored by Army, Navy, 
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easuty Dept., and National Rifle Ass’n., the 
a will be commercially produced, carrying 
main-title credit for the producer. Detailed 
ms provide for theatrical .release through 
ity chain and circuit in the country; tele- 
son release over major stations, and group 
eenings of 16mm prints. Printed hand-outs, 
nvided by the safety committee, will be dis- 
suted by members of local sponsor-com- 
tees. All details of distribution, release, and 
dlic relations, may be learned by contact- 
; Mr. Henry Schneider, Coordinator of the 
ut Trophy Safety Campaign, Internal Reve- 
> Bldg., 10th and Penna. Ave., Washing- 
4» D. C. (Here is a project for an active 
ing people’s group in a local church, or 


Men’s Brotherhood. Ed.) 


nny Bags 


A campaign to raise $300 for powdered 
ik to be sent overseas was carried on by 
st Methodist Church, Ithaca, New York, 
i resulted in 14 money bags filled with 28,- 
2 pennies. 

Milk bottles were distributed to member- 
nilies by the social service committee of 
- Church, in order to stimulate giving. Each 
tle was to receive one penny per meal for 
h person joining in the project, over a two- 
nth period. 

Needless to emphasize the enthusiasm over 
- result,—$286.92 in pennies, and $350 in 
er coins, and bills, bringing the total to 
J0 plus for the purchase of two and one- 
f tons of powdered milk for European re- 
f. In addition to this, the membership of 
st Church makes contributions through 
RE, and 100 pounds of clothing a week 
re supplied through the past year. 


—Christian Advocate. — 


mmunity Survey 

39 churches, including the Jewish Temple 
1 3 Missouri Synod Lutheran Churches, 
ted in making a religious survey of Aurora, 
ntgomery, and North. Aurora, Illinois. 
iors in high schools aided in the project, 
ked by the YMCA, YWCA, the Chamber 
Commerce, local newspapers, and radio fa- 
ties, and 13,500 families were contacted in 
- afternoon by 900 workers. 

—W atchman-Examiner. 


uch a survey in any community, organized 
win the support of local facilities and busi- 
; houses, would draw into Church circles 
thousands of unchurched children, as well 
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as the parents. The Churches need the con- 
tact, loyalty, and membership of all local resi- 
dents; the families need the church, and its 
stabilizing effect, through its spiritual and 
moral influence. 


Youth Wanted for Europe 


A -call for 50 Christian young people to 
participate in a voluntary summer service work 
camp project in four European countries has 
been issued by the World Council of Churches, 
according to Rev. Wm. Keys, secretary of the 
youth department and published in the Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

The world headquarters of the Council in 
Geneva, Switzerland, has arranged for Ameri- 
can youth to participate in Christian recon- 
struction programs in Austria; Agape, Italy, a 
Waldesian youth center; Le Chambon, France, 
and Mainz and Stuttgart in Germany. 

Young people wishing to participate should 
write to Mr. Robert Texdell at Church World 
Service, 214 East 21st Street, New York, N.Y. 


Dressing Up 


Expositor readers interested in reading Dr. 
Roy L. Smith’s article, “The Spiritual Value 
of Dressing Up,’ will find the article in The 
Christian Advocate, August 21, 1947. Your 
local library, or local Methodist pastor, may be 
able to supply the article; if not, send 20c to 
The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, 11, Ill., for the copy. 


Wedding Director 


Reports from various sources, emphasizing 
the inception and evolution of a new profes- 
sion, that of ‘““Wedding Director,” have been 
current for the. last year. 

The Rt. Rev. Benjamin D. Dagwell, Bishop 
of Oregon, Angelican Church, office 541 Mor- 
gan Bldg., Portland, issued an edict in 1947, 
relative to the position of the Protestant Episco- - 
pal Church of Oregon in regard to the ““Wed- 
ding Director.” Bishop Dagwell’s edict is 
quoted— 

“A new profession, that of wedding direc- 
tor, is in the process of evolution. This func- - 
tionary apparently contracts to direct a wed- 
ding from costuming to reception, and op-. 
erates either in space set aside as the ‘parlor,’ 
or will take over at the home, parish, house, 
or Church. We have no desire to discourage 
this business, but we do give notice officially 
that Church Weddings are religious cere- 
monies, and not social functions, 
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“We want no lock-step processions or op- 
eratic production in the Church, The note of 
simplicity and sincerity is desired. Suggestions 
from the bride or bridegroom, or their fami- 
lies, may be made to the minister chosen to 
perform the religious ceremony, sometime be- 
fore the ceremony. The actual wedding cere- 
mony (the solemnization of holy matrimony ) 
is under the direction of the officiating clergy- 
man. —_—_—__ 


It’s Up To You 

R. H. Martin, chairman of the committee 
against liquor advertising, National Tempet- 
ance and Prohibition Council, reports con- 
cerning liquor advertising as follows: 

“An investigation just completed, based 
upon non-propaganda business sources, re- 
veals the startling fact that 147 of the larger 
companies engaged in the production’ of alco- 
holic beverages spent in advertising their pro- 
ducts in 1946 the sum of $104,000,000. Of 
this amount, approximately $50,000,000 was 
spent by 9 big distillery companies, and $21,- 
500,000 by 10 big brewery companies. This 
sum of $104,000,000 does not include the ad- 
vertising expense of 1,000 or more of the 
smaller companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture of liquor, wine, and beer, figures not 
available; neither does it include the amount 
spent in advertising by more than 400,000 re- 
tail dealers in liquor.” 

“It’s Up To You,” written by Seward Hilt- 
ner, and published by’ the Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., 
gives some practical suggestions on the con- 
sumer-section of. the liquor business. Liquor 
must be consumed by the average citizen 
(Church-goer included) before it can work its 
unfathonable harm. It is the ‘‘consuming-citi- 
zen’ who provides the incentive and encour- 
agement to increase the advertising budget 
from year to year. “It’s Up To You” is a 
pockette-size booklet, 32 pages, 10c, and will 
pone enlightening reading to both young and 
old. ~ 


Circle 6-6483 


Anyone calling this telephone. number 
through the New York City Exchange will be 
_gteeted, most likely, with a one-minute ser- 
mon. Circle 6-6483 is, according to the tele- 
Phone company, the most important telephone 
in the city. Yet, it doesn’t connect you with a 
mammoth business, nor a social club, nor the 
financial district. It is the number called by 
thousands, and connects them with 83-year old 
Rev. James Jefferson Davies Hall. 
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broad field of evangelical Christianity ope ed 
its. 1949 season of competition on May 1 with 


Rev. Hall does nothing to solicit these calls. 
but he does give the person calling a sentenc 
sermon, in many instances changing a life, o! 
preventing a tragedy. The telephone ministry 
began on December 29, 1939, quite by acct 
dent, when the phone was answered, the caller 
said, ‘What number?” Answer, “Circle 
6-6483!" “Wrong number!” shouted _ the 
caller; ‘No, the right number!” said the eaget 
voice at Circle 6-6483. “I want to know if 
you are a Christian?’ Showing little interest 
the caller said, “Oh, I suppose I am.” The 
following conversation initiated this telephone 
ministry— 


“Do you suppose you are married, or do you 
know it?” 

“Oh, I know it, Good-by.” 

“Hold on, I am not through with you. Do you 
read your Bible and pray?” , 

“Oh, mother used to make us attend to all 
those duties when we were at home.” 

“Did she make you take a bath?” 

eSutens 

“Did you stop that too, when you got away 
from her?” 

“Say, who am I talking to?” 

“A preacher.” 

“What kind?’ . . 

“Old-fashioned.” : 

“Where do you preach?” ; 

“Everywhere. Preaching to you right now.” — _ 

“Tf this isn’t the strangest conversation I have 
ever heard over a phone. Well, I’m glad I got 
the wrong number, for it has done me a lot of 
good.”’ Sy 


* 


As the telephone was disconnected, and 
“the preacher” sat thinking about the conver- 
sation, the phone rang, and a voice said, “Is 
this Circle 6-6483? A friend of mine gave 
me the number; said there was a message for 
me.” The caller got the message, thanked the 
preacher, and was gone, but 15 more calls 
came that day; 20 the next day, 30 the third 
day. So the telephone ministry has grown, 
with Circle 6-6483 busy from 6:00 A.M. 
daily until 11:45 P.M. . : 

If you want to know more about this 
ministry, see page 652 of Moody Monthly, 
May, 1948, issue. x! 


Bi 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Award for 1949 


The Abingdon-Cokesbuty Award to encour. 
age the writing of distinguished books in the 


me 


the publication of the 1948 Dual-Award manu: 
scripts. oe <3 

These manuscripts, THE RELIGION O] 
MATURITY by John Wick Bowman an 
PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE by 
Georgia Harkness, respectively express the twe 
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1eral types into which Award books may be 
ssed considering determining factors set 
th in the Award’s avowed purpose—Those 
a scholarly nature, and (2) those equally 
portant because of their popular appeal. 

As were these initial dual-winners, manu- 
ipts submitted for 1949 will be judged 
ely upon their potential value in strength- 
ng Christian faith and in promoting Chris- 
n living among all people. Any unpub. 
ned manuscript on any theme compatible 
th this supreme aim, excepting only fiction 
1 poetry, will receive due consideration of 
> six-man board of judges, in accordance 
th announced conditions. These conditions 
ther stipulate that any writer, regardless of 
‘ionality, race or creed, is eligible to receive 
> $7,500 to be awarded for the single best 
nuscript submitted for 1949. 

For complete 1949 Award details write The 
itor, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 Fifth 
enue, New York 11, New York. 


yw to Build Up Your Church School— 
Handbook of Evangelism for Laymen 
ading Parents Groups 


The 3 titles here given are the actual titles 

3 books of practical methods for attain- 

y results. The first book, The Church School, 

Weldon Crossland, is made up of 9 chap- 

s, 144 pages, $1.50— 

1. The Aims of Your Church School 

2. How to Organize 

3. Choosing, Enlisting 
Teachers 

4. Improve the Curriculum 

5. Making God Real Through Worship 

6. Forming Christian Convictions and 
Habits 

7. Increasing Church-School Attendance — 

8. How to Find and Win New Members 

9. How to Plan a Year's Program for 
Your Church School 


The final chapter on How to Plan a Year’s 
»gram, followed by a comprehensive index, 


and Training 


ll be of immediate help to every pastor in’ 


king plans for the Church School program 
sinning in September. — 
: Cp Wek ine es 

Evangelism is a commission from the foun- 
‘of the Christian Church to every believer. 
angelism for Layman, pocket-size, paper 
ers, 96 pages, .50, is a “How to do it’ 
ok, by Dawson C. Bryan, pastor of St. 
il’s_ Methodist Church, Houston, Texas. 
ere are 12 chapters, setting forth ten ex- 
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: : 


perience of laymen in Houston, is winning 
people to the Church, 
Uae ae vee 

Emphasis on the responsibilities and_privi- 
leges of Parents, in guiding the development 
of today’s children, will prompt every sin- 
cere leader in Christian Education to welcome 
the practical guide, ‘Leading Parents Groups” 
by Evelyn Millis Duvall, Executive Secretary, 
The National Conference on Family Relations 
and Slyvanus Milne Duvall, Professor of Social 
Science and Religion, George Williams Col- 
lege. 

This paper covered booklet of 123 pages, 
contains six chapters, and several pages of 
“Additional Resources” such as sources for se- 
curing suitable motion pictures, magazines, and 
books. The price is 50c, which will permit 
every member of the Parents Group to have 
a copy for home use, as well as class use. 

preys ences 


These three books on “How to Organize 
the various phases of Active Church Work, 
and Secure Results” are published by Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, and can be secured from 
your local book dealer, from the publisher, or 
from The Expositor. 


Building Church Attendance 


The series of 9 letters, designed to stimu- 
late interest in regular Church Attendance, 
about which several subscribers have inquired 
recently, were written by W. C. Dickmeyer, 
and published in the American Lutheran, 
pages ten and eleven, July, 1947. 

The letters were merely suggestive, they are 
brief, and a number of them would fit on 
government postal cards, if any reader desires 
to try them out. Your local library, or brother 
minister may have the issue named above. 


The following is No. 3, in the series: 

Tomorrow! Always Tomorrow! 

Tomorrow! Not Today But Tomorrow! 

Those who accomplish things in life are the ones 
who do things TODAY. 

Jesus was that kind of a man. “Today thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise,’ was His immedi- 
ate reply. 

Today I am reborn. 

Today I make my decision to step into a new 
and better life. 

Today I decide, beyond any question of doubt, 
that I am going to take full advantage of all the 
blessings that a truly Christian life offers me. 

Today I have decided to be a true follower of 
God. 

Today is the day of my firm decision to attend 
every church service from now on, with those 
whom I love and who are dear to me. 

These are manly decisions, worthy of the best 
that is in us. 
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These decisions will lead us ever onward and 
upward to the best of life on this planet. 

The pastor would naturally add his name 
and the name and location of the church to 
this message. — 


The Great Teacher 


Matt. 7:29. “For he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes.” 


1. The foundation of wisdom. 
2. The foundation of character. 
3. The foundation of power. 


Handicaps 


2 Cor. 12:7. “There was given to me a 
thorn in the flesh.” 
1. The handicap of the body. 
2. The handicap of our thinking. 
3. The handicap of environment. 
4. The handicap of the past (sin). 
5. The handicap of the spirit. 
“With Thy help we can...” 
Oe gamete aaaae 


The Heritage of Youth 
Psa. 16:6. “I have a goodly heritage.” 


1. The heritage of Enthusiasm. 
2. The heritage of Faith in the love of 
God. 
3. The heritage of Faith in the dignity of 
man. 
The heritage of Strength and Love. 
The heritage of Vision and Aspiration. 
The heritage of History: the Church, 
the Family, the Nation. 
hoe ae Die 


Sh ites 


The Message of Youth 

Judges 3:20. 

unto Thee.” — 
12 The: Messace, 

2. The source of the Message. 


3. Faith in the Message, and in the Source. 
Ceeeer Lm ree 


“I have a message from God 


Faith in Our Teacher 


John 11:28. “The teacher is here and 
calleth for thee.” 

1. Contrast the teachings of those who ask 
our attention. 

2. Know where the teaching leads the lis- 
tener- 

To increased faith in God’s Love and 

Mercy, or 
To slavery 
rascals. 


under power-hungry 
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Know that wise teaching is founded on” 
experience. 
Dreamers use words that win the un- 
thinking; words are of no help, un- 
less translated into deeds. 
4. Know that wise teaching directs the 
listener toward a goal—a vision, an 
aspiration; the imposter directs at- 
tention to himself, and his own 
goals. 


to 


Attendance 


The minister who loves and teaches the peo> 
ple who come will not have to exert himself 
to attract the people who mght come. 


Texts and Topics 


Psa. 119:59. “I thought on my ways, and 
turned my feet unto thy testimonials. Doing 
what we Profess to Believe. : 

Psalm-90:15. Teaching through Trials. 

Psalm 63:6. Learning in the Quiet Hours. 

Job 23:3. Seeking Where We Expect toy 
Find. 

Isa. 28:20. The Measure of a Man. } 

John 7:46. How Is a Speaker Rated? On 
What Points ? ; 

2 Sam. 6:3. The Ordinance Department. __ 
Matt. 6:33. What Do We Want From Life? 
Why? | 

Acts 714 1, 
Christ ? 

John 7:17. Doubts! Where Are They Born?” 
How Are They Cured ? y 

1 Cor. 1:21. What is Wisdom? How Does 
it Relate Itself to the Aims and Purposes of 
Individual Lives? 

2 Cor. 3:2. Why do we say, “Actions Speak 
Louder Than Words!” : 

2 Cor. 4:18. Seeing the Future! How is this 
done? What Relation has it to Courage? To 
Faith ? ————— - 


y 
How Do We Win People to 


Vacation Bible School Procedure 


We opened our two-weeks session at 9:00 
A.M. and continued to 11:30 each day, 5 days 
each week. There is a certain zest and push 
that goes along with short term, and well or- 
ganized sessions. The afternoon sessions for 
the two weeks were devoted to dramatization 


a 


practice and craft work. We found the chil. 
dren responded well to this work and projects, 
following the activity of the morning session, 
and noon rest-period. Rs 
Children march in promptly at 9 .o’dlo 
None are admitted eahies for many reasons, 
particularly disciplinary. Boys and girls march 
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*parately. Points are awarded on best appear- 
nce and marching, each session, both in and 
ut. American flag is carried by the boys; 
hristian flag by the girls. Pianist plays march. 

Salute to American flag. One verse: 
America.” 

Salute to Christian flag. One verse: “Fling 
ut the Banner.”’ 

All recite: “Let the words of my mouth and 
1e meditations of my heart...” Be seated. 

Silent prayer. Pianist plays Doxology softly. 

The Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

All stand, sing Doxology. 

Sing hymn, selected day prior. Lower grades 
iarch out to their separate rooms. 

The memory, Bible story, music and mis- 
onary periods follow in the order given. By 
lis time it is 10:45 and adjournment to the 
raft work is in order. 

Closing period is brief. Reports of day, an- 
Ouncements, “‘yells’” (competitive between 
oys and girls, each group with own leaders); 
song or two—spirited ones, and familiar to 
ll, then dismissal. 

The craft work includes reed, raffia, mat 
reaving, embroidery, bead work, painting. 
mall children emphasize “‘cut-out’’ work, and 
rayons. Boys like scroll saw work, wood and 
etal finishing, plastics. 

Discipline must be observed, so that all 
hildren have opportunity to take part. How- 
ver, a spirit of fellowship is necessary and 
ighly desirable in every undertaking. All 
ork should be competitive, if possible to 
ward points. (H. T. K., Toledo, Ohio). © 


ledication Services 


Dedication of Flags, Page 683, December, 
BPE 

Dedicating Children, Page 158, March, 
p35. 

Dedication of Women, Page 304, May, 
935. 

Annual Memorial Service, Page 305, May, 
BO). 

Dedication of Church, Page 452, October, 
947. 

Memorial Tablets, Page 71, February, 1945. 
Service Flag, Page 17, January, 1943. 
Bibles, Page 122, March, 1943. 

Home Dedication, Page 225, May, 1942. 
Hymn Books, Page 364, August, 1942. 
Home Dedication, Page 281, June, 1946. 
Memorial Organ, Pages 505, 506, November, 
46, 

Personal Dedication, Pages 456, 457, Oc- 
ber, 1946. 

Church Organ, Page 361, August, 1946. 
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A Patriotic Program 


For more than twenty years the writer has 
used this special patriotic program, The pro- 
gram has been varied in its make-up from 
year to year, and always presented by young 
people and children, assisted by the choir. One 
program was called “Building the Flag;” an- 
other, “Building the Nation;” another, ‘The 
Boy Congress,” and so on. 

The first named has proven as popular as 
any and, since it is one in which sixty or 
more persons can have parts or a less number 
if desired, it is selected for description here. 


PROGRAM 


Processional 
Flag Salute 
Solo, “The Flag” 
Responsive reading and prayer 
Hymn, “A -Patriot’s Prayer? (Lord; 
while for all mankind we pray, 
etc.) 
Notices and offering 
“Patriotic Color Verses.” 
Hymn, “America the Beautiful.” 
“Building the Flag.’ 
(a) The Stripes 
(b) “Battle Hymn of. the 
Republic.” 
(c) The Stars 
10. First Stanza of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 
11. “Flag of the Rainbow.” 
12.. Hymn, “America.” 
13. Benediction 
14. Postlude- 


ve oe 


SOON N 


The processional includes all the girls and 
boys that care to join, carrying about an equal 
number of Christian Conquest and_U. S. flags, 
marching through the ailes of the Church to 
the music of “Onward Christian Soldiers’ 
(words, too, if desired.) The leaders of the 
two marching lines should be carefully se- 
lected, carry larger flags and keep step with 
the music. The marching can be made beauti- 
ful and impressive according to the number of 
children, the skill of the director and prepara- 
tory rehearsing. 

The close of the march should bring the 
children into an orderly group, and the flags 
should be quietly and quickly collected, and 
at a signal the whole group should give the 
flag salute (such as used in the public schools) 
to a large flag in front. ~ 

“The Flag” (“Fling out the flag, O. chil- 
dren,” etc., published by Silver, Burdett & 
Co.) should be sung by a good soloist. 

The responsive reading should be carefully 
selected from suitable scripture passages, such 
as Deut. 8:7-10, typewritten and read by two 
bright boys or girls, or other good readers, 
one standing some distance from the other, 
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perhaps in front and rear of audience room. 
Prayer by Pastor. 

“America the Beautiful” sung by all stand- 
ing. 

For building the flag a light frame, 28 inches 
by a little more than three feet, should be 
made of laths and placed in full view of the 
audience. The 13 red and white stripes should 
be cut from thin cardboard, placed one by one 
on the frame by means of headless tacks while 
young people are reciting the history of the 
flag, prepared in brief paragraphs of six to ten 
lines each, and thirteen in number. A young 
lady should place one stripe at the close of 
each recitation (or during it). Just preceding 
the placing of the blue field with its thirteen 
stars attached, have some one (a boy pre- 
ferred) recite with dignity the closing para- 
gtaph of the Declaration of Independence. 
When this is placed; add the first five lines 
and the last five of the final paragraph of 
Longfellow’s, “The Building of the Ship.” 
Then all standing, sing, “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” 

Each star represents a state. Make them of 
stiff white paper with a pin through the middle 
to push into the blue field. Have a child recite: 


“In seventeen hundred ninety-one 
Vermont, as state, was well 
begun,” 


_and hand her star. to be placed on the blue 
field. Some other rhyme of words expressing 
a historical fact may be used if desired, only 
follow the order of the admission of states. A 
few jingles taken at random are here submitted 
as samples: 


“And then in eighteen hundred three 

Ohio’s star we also see.” 

“In eighteen sixteen Indiana 

Came in sister to Louisiana.” 

“Eighteen twenty opes the gate; 

Through it sweeps the Pine Tree State.” 

“Nevada came in sixty-four 

Because it gave two Senators more.” 

“New Mexico and Arizona came quite 
nearly being one; 

But in they came as separate states, in 
nineteen twelve, ’tis done.” 


At the close of placing the stars some child 
may recite: 


“The story of states as here we've repeated 
Is that of a Union scarce yet completed. 
God bless us each; God bless our land, 
And lead us on with thine own right 
hand,” 
Following this let the children (or all) 
sing the first stanza of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” ; 
Then if a young lady or some good reader 
will recite “Flag of the Rainbow,” or other 
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good short poem, descriptive of the flag as a 
whole, it will prepare the way for singing 
‘‘America’”’ with fine enthusiasm. 

This program occupied just one hour, and 
it is well not to have it more extended in the 
warm season. The children greatly enjoyed it, 
and so of course the grown-ups. 

Other poems or hymns or verses may be 
preferred. But all parts should be in simple, 
clear and easy-to-understand language. There 
should be logical order and continuity of 
thought. 

In the course of over twenty years the writer 
has not known such a program to fail to make 
a thoroughly good impression. 


—Rev. A. T. Ringold. 


Historical Pageant 
Anniversary Service 


The following Historical Pageant, written 
and arranged by Mrs. A. W. Henry, on the 
occasion of the 250th Anniversary of Fordham 
Manor Reformed Church, New York City, is 
shared with Expositor readers through the 
courtesy of the Rev. I. T. Beam, Pastor of 
Fordham Manor Church. The general plan 
will lend itself to adaptation in making up 
service for a 10th Anniversary Observance, ot 
any other year. 


The Service 


Organ Prelude: ‘“Catilene” by Harry Rowe 
Shelley. 

Processional Hymn —No. 
Church’s One Foundation’. 

Invocation and Lord’s Prayer. 

First Reader—First Church Edifice 1706- 
1766. 


Names of those interested in our Church during 
this time were Domini Henricus Selyns, Elder 
Cornelius Steenwyck and John Archer, From 
1696 to 1706, before the first Church was built, 
worship services were held in the homes of the 
people of the parish. From this pastorate 
through the year 1766, were Doninies Dubois, 
Boel, Ritzema, DeRonde and Tedard. : 


Hymn No. 396—“A Mighty Fortress is Our 
God.” ) 


Second Reader—(Second Church Edifice) 
1801-1851. Ns 


Erected in 1801 near the location of the first 
Church, Dr, Livingston re-organized the Church, 
and Classis sent Rev. John Jackson to take 
charge, through the year 1835. 

During the years that followed our pastorate in- 
cluded such names as Van Pelt, Cahoone, and 
Van Amburgh. a 


Third Church Edifice 1849-1887. F 


In 1849 the third Church edifice was erected on 
Kingsbridge Road at the corner of Reserv 
Avenue, near our present location. In 1866 a 
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bequest was made by John Valentine, which was 
used to build the parsonage. Horace B. Claflin 
also bore the expense of remodelling the Church 
and adding a Chapel. 

The following names were included in the pas- 
torate during this period: Bevier, Beatty, Bolton, 
Hardenburgh, Fehrman, Brush, Jewett, William 
Anderson, and his son, William F. Anderson. 


Hymn No. 221—"Our God our Help in 
Ages Past.” 

Third Reader—(Dr. Joseph Merlin Hod- 
son) 1894-1922. 


Dr. J. M. Hodson served as Pastor, from 1894 to 
1922. He was unmarried during the greater por- 
tion of his pastorate, and married only a few 
years before it ended. He lived with his married 
sister and her husband and family directly on 
the spot where Poe Cottage now stands. He 
married Sarah DeVoe, daughter of Moses DeVoe. 
They lived in a beautiful home which they 
built at the corner of Davidson Avenue and 
190th Street. This home was later given to the 
Red Cross, which organization used it as a 
headquarters. 


Hymn No. 456—'Faith of Our Fathers.” 
Fourth Reader—(Dr. Oliver Paul Barnhill) 
1923-1935. 


Then came the very successful, happy Pastorate 
of one most of us remember—Dr. Oliver Paul 
Barnhill. 

_ He and his family lived in the manse which had 
once housed the Clarke family, (for years 
members of our Church) and which stood next 
door to the third Church edifice on Kinsbridge 

’ Road. This house was moved to Reservoir Ave, 
and stood directly in back of the Church. He and 
his lovely family will never be forgotten by all 

_ of us who knew them. . 

Dr. Barnhill’s pastorate terminated with his 

sudden and tragic death at the close of the 

"service one Sunday morning. 


"Incidental Music: No. 245 (Choir). 


i 
iN “O love that will not let me go 
q I rest my weary soul in Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.” 


Reader continues: .— 


Through the year following our great loss, Dr. 
Barnhill’s death, 1934 through 1935, our own 
‘Organist and Choir Director, James S. Valen- 
tine, Jr. took over the duties of Layman-in- 
Charge. He served us well and faithfully in that 
capacity. 


Anthem by Choir—‘God So loved the 
orld’, Gounod. 


aloft unto the heights from whence our help 
cometh. “Our Help cometh from the Lord Who 


made the Heaven and Earth.” 

Hymn No. 327—‘All Hail the Power of 
Jesus Name.” 

Parade of Church Organizations of Our Daj, 
Rev. I. T. Beam. 

Violin Solo—" Ava Maria’, Gounod. 


In MEMORIAM TO THOSE WHO CAME BEFORE US 

“Fair monument to those who went before 

We thank Thee—gentle offspring of the 
sainted ones 

Who builded better than they knew 

Our Mother Church, the Reformed Dutch 
Church. 

Turn Back, O Tide of Years— 

And linger on the beach of time. 

Where stood our older brothers as they 
planned 

To build this Church, that has been yours and 
mine. 

Their forward vision saw the growing need 

Amd listened to the heartening cry 

From out the wastes, that seemed to say 

Build me a temple for Thy Worship, Lord. 

They builded for their time and ours, 

And as we pause today 

To twine the wreath of cherished memory 
round their name, 2 

We offer up a prayer of thankfulness for all 
the noble heritage they left us. 

—From the pen of Mrs. C. M. Lampkin. 


Offering—Anthem by Choir—‘Heavens are 
Declaring’. 

Recessional—Hymn No. 470—"Lead on O 
King Eternal.” 

Minute of silent prayer for the future of the 
Church. 


Benediction. 
Organ Postlude. 


The Preacher’s Wife! 


There is one person in your Church 

Who knows your preacher's life; , 
Who wept and smiled and prayed with him, 
And that’s your preacher's wife. 


Ldgtor ter oir Vermegtinet, 
When wieldi $s ow 
As underneath God's banner folds 
He faced the devil's horde: 


But deep within her heart she knows 

That scarce an hour before 

She helped him pray the glory down 
Behind the closet door: 

-She’s heard him groaning in his soul, 

When bitter raged the strife, - 
As, hand in his, she knelt with him— 

For she’s the preacher's wife! 

You tell your tales of prophets brave 

And changed course of history 
By burning words they hurled. 
And I will tell how back of each 
lived her life, 


Text: “My heart and my flesh crieth out for 
the living God.” Psalm 84:2. 


HE human heart suffers no hunger pangs 
fl Pie keen or so deathless as the hunger for 
God. That hunger is co-existent with the 
soul, and finds expression in every page of the 
soul’s history. It lies behind every altar and 
temple of worship that human hands have 
raised. It was behind the altar ‘“To an unknown 
God” which Paul found in Athens. The streets 
were so full of temples and gods that a Roman 
satirist said: “It is easier to find a god than 
a man in Athens.’ But “the Athenians had 
heard the footfalls of Another on the streets 
of. the soul’, and they had set up an altar to 
what they had vaguely heard and dimly seen. 
The One whom they called ‘‘an unknown God” 
was not wholly unknown. If He had been un- 
known, they could not have erected an altar 
to him. The experience gave birth to the altar 
building. It is always so. ; 
The writer of the 41st Psalm expressed 
this sense. of soul-hunger in these words: “‘As 
the hart panteth after the waterbrook so pan- 
teth my soul after Thee, O God.’ The deer 
pants for the brook because it is hunted and 
crazed with thirst. Often we are hunted and 
haunted, and in such crises we pant for God 
as the deer with the hounds-upon him pants 
for the stream. But it is not merely in the crises 
of life that man pants for the Eternal springs. 
The hunger and thirst of the soul come in the 
normal times of life as naturally as the impulses 
to art, music, and learning. As a babe feels 
out for its mother, as the ‘caged bird is restless, 
as the human eye seeks for light, as the human 
mind searches for truth, and as the human heart 
yearns for love, so the human soul cries out 
for a strength stronger than itself, for a wisdom 
wiser than its own, for a holiness beyond its 
own imperfection. Sint sr 
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‘(THB PULPIT 


THE HUNGER 
FOR GOD 


MARSHALL WINGFIELD 


Far and wide though all unknowing 
Pants for God each human breast; 
Human tears for God are flowing 
Human hearts in God would rest. 


The hunger of the eye for light is hunger 
for God. Our Bible holds much that associates 
light with God. In the Genesis story of crea- 
tion God is represented as creating light by 
saying, “Let there be light.” The Psalmist de- 
clared that God clothes himself with light as 
with a garment. In the First Epistle of John 
it is written that “God is light.” The thirty- 
thousand word article on light in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica tells us that we see only be- 
tween the red and the violet. We may under- 
stand something of the infra-red and the ultra- 
violet, but we do not see them. The part of the 
natural world which we can see, is so glorious 
that we often wonder what the vision would be 
if our eyes had a wider range. But we do not 
so often wonder what sort of world this would 
have been if God had not said, “Let there be 
light.” If man had been created at all for such 
a world of darkness, his movements over the 
earth would have been greatly restricted. It is 
light that has given him his larger environment 
and revealed to him the true nature of earth 
and sea and sky. “God is light” revealing the 
physical world to us, revealing Himself to us 
and revealing us to one another. Revelation as 
well as fellowship comes from walking in the. 
light. 

The hunger of the mind for truth is hunger 
for God. Man’s mind cries out for an answering 
Mind in all things, over all things and the ex- 
planation of all things. The soul is so consti- 
tuted that it cannot rest in falsehoods and illu- 
sions. The thought of a world without meaning 
is abhorrent to reason. The mind seeks order 
and cannot rest in disorder. Reason tries to 
classify and put things together. Reason traces 
likenesses in unlikenesses and tries to discover 
harmonies in diversities. When mind thus cries 
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or an answering Mind, we call it the love of 
Truth, which is simply another way of saying 
t is man’s hunger tor God. 

The hunger for harmony is hunger for God. 
it is not by accident that music is closely linked 
0 religion, for man rises to the perception of 
ubtler harmonies of sound with feeling and 
hought. He senses harmonies which transcend 
ound ‘and all things physical. The great mu- 
icians come at length to feel that all instru- 
ments are inadequate. They long to burst 
hrough the limitations of the physical into the 
ealm of the all-spiritual. The sweetest har- 
nonies which man can produce and which his 
var can hear, hint of higher harmonies which 
he soul can feel. The soul’s cry for harmony 
s hunger for the All-Perfect Life and Love in 
whom all discords blend into harmony. Har- 
nonies of spirit are love and worship. When 
he soul yearns for harmony on the human 
lane, it feels the spirit of love toward human 
yeings. When it yearns for harmony on the 
Slane above the human, it feels the spirit of 
ove toward God. Human love is harmony be- 
ween soul and soul. True worship is harmony 
etween the soul and God. The heart’s longing 
or the higher harmony is more than a cry for 
God: it is also a pledge that “All we have 
willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall 
xist.”” When we try to express these feelings 
n words we instinctively use the language of 
eligion. 

Here you stand, 
Adore, and worship, when you know it not: 
ious beyond the intention of your thought; 
Devout above the meaning of your will. 

The hunger for unity is hunger for God. 
Man at his best wants to believe that the uni- 
retse is girdled by the chain of God which 
sinds and holds all things together. Until he 
s assured there is such a Supreme Unity and 
rder he cannot rest. When science has- dis- 
overed order transcending order, and unity 
eyond unity, it has simply been climbing the 
ame hill from its own side that philosophy 
nd religion have been climbing from their 
ides, and both have been climbing by holding 
mn to the same chain, though not to the same 
fis not the lack of links within the chain 
from cause to cause, but that the chain exists; 
that’s the unfathomable mystery, 

The one unquestioned miracle that we know, 
mplying every attribute of God. 

The mystery of this chain is what the man 
f religion has in mind when he speaks of the 
Sreator as the Moral Ruler of the universe 
rom whom, through whom and unto whom 
re all things and by whom all things hold to- 
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gether. Some “far off divine event toward 
which all creation moves’ is more than a 
poetic fancy. The phrase holds an idea which 
is a necessity of the mind. There is something 
in man’s higher self which leads him to say 
with Bryant 

These struggling tides of life that seem 

In wayward aimless course to tend 

Are eddies of the mighty stream 

That rolls to an appointed end. 


Man's cry for personal righteousness is hun- 
ger for God. And every soul has its yearnings 
for a higher quality of life. We are dissatisfied 
with what we are. Our aspirations outrun our 
achievements. The strongest demand we make 
of life is not for more wealth and fame but 
for greater souls. Though flesh resists the 
spirit’s leading, we hold on to our high dreams 
and rebel at our incompleteness. We yearn for 
heights that seem forever beyond our reach. 
We feel that our true selves are the selves we 
tried to be but could not because of circum- 
scribed environment and harsh moral climate. 
But we do not despair. We hold that these as- 
pirations of the soul will not meet with ulti- 
mate disappointment, and so we can pray— 


O mighty love Man is one world and hath 
Another to attend him. 
Since then, O God, Thou hast 
So brave a place built, O dwell in it, 
That it may dwell with Thee at last! 
Till then, afford us-so much wit, 
-That, as the world serves us, we may serfve 
Thee, 
And both Thy servants be. 


Man’s cry for social righteousness is hunger 
for God. The dream of righteousness is not 
merely personal, it is social. Amid all the mis- 
carriages of justice on earth, man holds on to his 
dreams of a coming social order in which jus- 
tice shall be done and wars shall be no more. 
No thought has more power to torment the 
soul than the thought that the world moves 
from order into chaos and, in the end, evil 
may prevail. From such a thought all that is 
highest in man revolts. = 

The cry of man in the crises of his life is 
hunger for God. It is not unreasonable that we 
should cry to God in such hours, though our 
requests may be unreasonable. In times of dis- 
tress, we may cry for a deliverance which, if 
given, would involve a change in the laws of 
nature. If God answeted such cries His laws 
would cease to be constant and we would not 
be safe anywhere. But if in hours of distress we 
cry for courage to face the inevitable then we — 
cannot fail of an answer. The very act of lay- 
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ing our troubles before One who is greater and 
wiser than ourselves and whose plans we can 
trust, cannot fail to bring us through braver, 
calmer and sweeter in spirit. If in dark times 
we go to God, not to coax nor to bribe, but to 
learn that His ways ate higher than our ways, 
and to get grace to prefer His wisdom to ours, 
then we may gain the faith that it is as safe 
to die as to live. 

God is in all these hungers. If we had not 
come from God there would be no hunger 
for God. If heaven were not home thete would 
not be this everlasting homesickness. As water 
always tends to rise to its own level, so does 


the spirit of man. The proof that man did 
not come from swine is that he can not be 
happy with swine. He may go off to the far 
country, as the prodigal did, and associate with 
swine, as the prodigal did, but a terrible home- 
sickness will visit him, just as it visited the 
prodigal, and the day inevitably comes when he 
can’t bear it any longer. Then he says, “‘I will 
arise and go to my Father . . . I perish with 
hunger.” If God were not in and over the 
prodigals of the world they would never dream 
of the Father’s House. And so we may well 
say, ‘Blessed are the homesick, for they shall 
come home.” 


=r) 


TRIBULATION 


WILLIAM H. COLE 


Text: “Ye now therefore have sorrow: but I 
will see you again, and your heart shall re- 
joice, and your joy no man taketh from you. 
.. In the world ye shall have tribulation: 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” John 16:22 and 33. 


ee E SHALL have tribulation.” The good 
Lord promises us hard times! Does that 
come as a shock? 

The disciples must have been shaken no 
little by this word. They had been looking for 
their Master to seize power and begin. His 
reign as King, triumphant. Instead, He gave 
them the assurance of difficulty, suffering, lone- 
liness. ‘In the world ye shall have tribulation”. 
Oh, yes. He pledged joy beyond the present 
sorrow. And He promised He would be watch- 
ing over them always; but for the present, 
tribulation! 

Tribulation is an interesting word. Our Eng- 
lish term echoes the sound of a Greek expres- 
sion which -has the root meaning ‘‘to rub’. 
The English word is related also to a root 
which means to thresh grain from the straw by 
pounding and beating with a flail. Tribulation: 
the word has the feel of calloused hands, and 
the smell of the grinding wheel on the steel 
and the sticky warmth of hard work about it. 
And once you know the word, it calls to mind 
the soft gleam of well-rubbed wood; the 
smooth power of a finely tuned engine, the fa- 
miliar, well-worn, sharpened tool. 

Tribulation means trouble as it is used in the 
text, of course. This expression for the trouble 
which a man meets within this life implies 
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quite definitely that the evils which afflict a 
man may have their purpose in the long, long 
plans of God. Now it won't do to let that 
implication go without these remarks: first, I 
do not think we can solve all the vexing prob- 
lem of evil by piously saying, “God wills it’. 
Then, I do not imagine our Lord intends that 
we should sit idly by, refusing to help another 
out of his troubles, arguing that trouble is a 
blessing. 

And most definitely,—I warn you that Jesus 
our Lord never taught that we should help our 
neighbor win a victor’s crown by making him 
suffer! Pain is still a problem. One of the most 
surprising things about pain is this, so often 
it is tribulation—useful in tempering and 
sharpening and fitting the stuff of a man’s 
soul for life triumphant. 

In a steel mill, the molten metal is poured 
into moulds which form it into ingots of cer- 
tain size and weight. But the outer portion of 
metal in the ingots cools faster than the in- 
terior, causing strains which must be equalized 
before anything. can be done with the metal. 
So the steel ingot is “soaked’’, as the term is, 
in a heated pit, until it is the same temperature 
all through. Then the ingot is taken to the 
blooming mill where it is rolled out in sheets 
or whatever form is needed under the mauling, 


ctushing pressure of great rolls. Just so, you 


and I and every man are at first imperfect, 
roughly shaped in the awkward, raw pattern 
of the old Adam. With the heat and pressure 
of tribulation God refines and reforms and 
makes us useful for our high destiny in His 
divine purposes. > a 
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We don’t like such training! We would 
did tribulation if we could. There is some- 
ng of the lazy-bones about us. Some of us 
re born tired; the rest of us have grown 
ed with practice. We'd all like to sleep in 
2 sun a good bit more than we do. The 
yneer psychologist, William James, discovered 
at every person is provided with far more 
ental and spiritual equipment than he ever 
es. James estimated that people ordinarily 
© no more than twenty-percent of our na- 
ral resources of strength and _ intelligence. 
ider unusual stimulus—in an emergency and 
der stress of excitment—we rise to heroic 
ights. And to our surprise! A neighbor's 
use afire;—a sixteen year old boy, helping 
save valuable furniture, carries out a heavy 
g. Next day the boy can’t lift it from the 
ound, although he had certainly lifted it, 
d carried it out, under the stimulus of the 
iergency. You must have read of one of the 
ynders produced under the stimulus of war- 
ne necessities: the enormously increased pace 
certain types of training. A few venturesome 
ychologists found ways to teach gunners to 
sognize airplanes under battle conditions at 
ree hundred and four hundred miles per 
ur! And out of that success has come tech- 
ues for teaching people to see better, faster 
i more accurately. “It doth not yet appear 
nat we shall be’. Under God you and I can 
t improve! 

But we don’t like having to exert ourselves, 
d grumble at being prodded to step along. 
; a class, foremen and sergeants and bossy 
en of that order aren’t popular. Yet every 
cing crew—although its shell is stripped and 
thtened to the barest essentials of a boat— 
ust cafry one man who pulls no oar. The 
ght big men at the oars need their bossy 
tle coxwain to make them stroke together 
id to force them to keep the pace. We have 
und that eight men organized under a leader 
n far out-do what eight separate, solitary men 
n achieve. So every great orchestra has one 
rant whose only instrument is his silent baton, 
id every other group enterprise has its boss. 
flaybe we will do as the racing crew, and 
tow the coxwain overboard after the race; 
it we'll carry the man at the rudder all 
rough the race. We need him. 
It’s the leader’s job to set the standards high. 
ideon showed long ago that a small force 
ade up of the right sort of men can do far 
ore than a multitude of the other kind. To 
ideon’s call, 10,000 came to fight for home 
id country. Gideon felt compelled by God 
put them through a series of quick tests 
hich screened out all but three hundred, But 


ch of the three hundred had proved himself 
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a man of spirit and endurance, And with those 
men, Gideon destroyed an army “like grass- 
hoppers for multitude’, Tribulation: rubbing, 
polishing, training, toughening. It always has 
been the leader’s necessary task to set the stan- 
dards high. 

Almost every great leader reached fame by 
way of enduring tribulation himself. George 
Washington’s first military experience under 
General Braddock led him through the hard 
experience of defeat and retreat. Abraham Lin- 
coln learned to live through the shock and 
bitterness of failure before he was ready to 
take his place at the head of the Union. Another 
man who failed at first was Phillips Brooks. 
His statue in Boston shows him posed as a 
preacher, and calls to mind the legends of his 
successful career as pastor and prophet. That 
success came after he had learned what failure 
could teach him. He set out to make teaching 
his life work. But he did his first job so badly 
the school authorities fired him. Out of the 
humiliation—the tribulation—of that experi- 
ence, chastened and tempered, Phillips Brooks 
began his career which brought him world- 
wide fame. 

It is so often through tribulation that we 
reach success, that one sometimes thinks per- 
haps evil and pain and hardship exist for the 
purpose of training us. The problem of evils 
is not so simple as that, however. There are 
too many examples of persons who did not 
survive their early failures. Soldiers who died 
in General Braddock’s retreat never had a . 
chance to show what they had learned in this 
life. And of those men who survived, only one 
was a George Washington! No. I can not jus- 
tify evil; but I can win blessings out of the 
struggle with evil. We are always in the hand 
of God. Those of us who survive the testing, 
toughening, refining pressure of tribulation, and 
those who die in the heat and stress, we are 
in the hand of our Father in heaven. Jesus has 
promised us all, that at the last our hearts 
shall rejoice with a joy that endures. He has 
overcome the world. His cheer survives. His 
heaven is forever. 

Jesus entered into His glory by way of the 
cross. Following Him, we also shall find in the 
way of the cross none other than the path to 
life triumphant. 


Foundations 


“A godless home is built upon sand; it is 
an inviting breeding ground for moral decay 
and crime. My hope for the future of this 
nation is predicated upon the faith in God 
which is nurtured in the bosom of the family.” 
—W atchman-Examiner. 
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THE GALL TO 


THE HEIGHTS © 


QUENTIN LEISHER 


Text: Isa. 40:9 “O thou that tellest good tidings 
to Zion, get thee up on a high mountain: 
O thou that tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, 
lift up thy voice with strength; lift it up, be 
not afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, Be- 


hold your God!” 


ORE than seven hundred years before 
M the bright and shining star of Bethle- 

hem shed its light upon the Judean 
hills, the prophet Isaiah caught a gleam of the 
new day. In a spiritual sense he had seen the 
Christ. Isaiah saw clearly the political corrup- 
tion of his day and would not keep silence, 
but faced King Ahaz telling him that security 
would not come through foreign alliances but 
through Godly living, which would manifest 
itself in just and honest dealings with other 
countries. Isaiah not only cried out against the 
political corruption of his day but also against 
the sexual immorality practiced in the name of 
religion. From the injustice and unrighteous- 
ness rampant in the eighth century, Isaiah re- 
alized that God would someday send a Messiah 
who would bring justice and righteousness to 
the world. “And his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Councellor, The mighty God, The ever- 
lasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” Certainly, 
Isaiah was viewing the world from the high 
mountain. ‘Get thee up into a high mountain 
and cry out, Behold thy God.” 

It is from the mountain tops, whether they 
be physical or spiritual that one gets a clear 
vision. Do you remember how Mallory and 
Irvine tried to climb to the top of Mt. Everest ? 
Odell was the last to see them. Odell said. 
“When I saw them last they had a few hundred 
feet to go, and they were going strong for the 
top!” In our spiritual lives we will always have 
a few hundred feet to go, but like Mallory and 
Irvine, I hope that it may be-said of us, “When 
last seen they were going strong for the top!” 
“Get thee up into a high mountain and cry 
out, Behold thy God.” 

Among the great paintings of the world, 
there is one entitled, “The Ideal’ which pre- 
sents a youth climbing a steep mountain. With 
a great deal of difficulty he has attained the 
topmost pinnacle. His arms are stretched hea- 
venward. His eyes are glowing with the fire 
of inspiration. He strains to reach a figure that 
has left the earth. The figure is urging the 
youth to look to the heavens, to follow, to 
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struggle, and to attain. The youth represents tl 
individual who has caught a vision of the hig 
ideals of the God-inspired men of histor 
Just as the young man in “The Ideal” hi 
scaled the rugged mountain, so we must beg; 
our ascent to the heavenly peaks. William 1] 
Stidger,. voiced the thought in a little poe 
called, “Sinai.” 


“Each soul must seek some Sinai, 
As Moses sought of old, 

And find immortal music writ 
On slabs of stone in gold. 


“Each soul must seek some Sinai, 
Some far flung mountain peak, 
Where he may hear the thunders roli 
And timeless voices speak. 


“Each soul must seek some Sinai 
Where God’s own voice is heard 
That he may see the mystic sign 
And hear the secret word.” 


The “Call to the Heights” is a call to an uf 
ward look. The cares, anxieties, and worries o 
daily life press upon us and it is difficult t 
keep inspired, to press on toward highe 
gtound. This worship service should be a cal 
to the spiritual heights. A call that will renevy 
our strength and our faith. A call to life in it 
entirety. Thus, we shall be encouraged ami 
temporary discouragement and defeat, knowin, 
that a Godly life and the higher ideals shal 
have their ultimate reward. The reward mai 
not be in material blessings, nor in health, no 
even in happiness. But the reward will be th 
spiritual power your life releases in the world 
the love, trust, faith, friendship, and Christiar 
character which becomes a light to the path 
way of those who follow. It’s like the old Sco 
lamplighter who used to go down the street: 
of Edinburgh every evening at dusk to ligh 
the oil lamps. Robert Louis Stevenson said of 
that lamplighter, “This is what I remember o: 
him: wherever he went he always left a ligh 
behind him.” You have known people whe 
seem to leave a light wherever they go. 

What Stevenson said of the old lamplighte: 
might well be said of such a man as Johr 
Wesley. Cardinal Newman once noticed tha’ 
in some villages in the coal-mining section o} 
Great Britian, the people were happy, the 
houses pretty with geraniums and other flowers 
and the women were dressed neatly. It was sur 
prising because the people lived in an atmos 
phere of coal dust. He asked a villager: “Wh 
is it that this village is so clean and everythin; 
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so well taken care of by the people? How do 
you account for it when other coal-mining 
villages are so dirty and the people so un- 
kempt?” The villager answered: “It is because 
several years ago a man named Wesley came 
and stayed with us for a spell.” 

The “Call to the Heights’ is the call to an 
upward look which clarifiies our vision and 
renews our spiritual and ethical sensitivity; our 
faith in man and God is quickened; and our 
hearts warmed with friendliness and love. 

“Get thee up into a high mountain and cry 
out, Behold thy God.” 

“When last seen,” said Odell, “they were 
going strong for the top.” 

The “Call to the Heights’ is not only a call 
to a heavenly vision it is a call to be obedient 
unto the vision which we have received. Dr. 
Macartney of Pittsburgh says that whenever 
he reads Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall.” there 
comes to his mind a strong, stalwart, handsome 
young man in the Freshman Class at college 
and he can hear him repeating the lines in 
the course of his oration. 


“For I dipt into the future 

Far as human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, 

And the wonder that would be; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
And the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, 

The federation of the world.” 

Here was a young man with a brilliant 
career ahead of him. Everyone predicted ‘that 
he would be a great success in life. But one day 
he was missing. Finally the story came out 
concerning his evil deeds. He lived out the 
rest of his life in a station far below his ability 
and rank. No doubt there were many times 
when he looked back to the days when he had 
a great dream and a great vision of a peaceful, 
warless world. But he was not obedient unto 
the vision and did nothing to see it realized. 

That scene reminds us of the time 
when Jesus took Simon Peter, James and John, 
up on top a mountain and there these three 
favorite disciples received a grand and glorious 
vision of the spiritual Jesus. Simon Peter was 
all for staying up on top of the mountain to 
glory in the experience. Jesus had a different 
idea. He went down among the multitude and 
ministered unto the people. A religious expeti- 
ence, a vision, or a dream of a better world 
must come first, but it must be followed with 
the call to service. 

The “Call to the Heights” is a call to an 
outward look whereby we serve God and man. 
A visiting General once looked down upon 
London from the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. As he leaned over the rail he exclaimed, 
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“Oh, what a place for plunder!” There < 
millions of people looking down upon t 
world today-who are exclaiming, “Oh, what 
place for plunder,” Such an outlook can of 
mean trouble. Could the world become inspit 
to serve God and man, there would be gene 
peace and harmony. It is not an immedi 
solution to all of the international problems 
the day, but it is the first step which must 
taken before a solution can be achieved. 

“Get thee up into a high mountain and « 
out, Behold thy God.” 

Several years ago a story was written entitle 
“The Dawn of Tomorrow.” It is a story of 
London merchant bent upon suicide. As _ 
stands upon a London Bridge, he accidental 
drops a gold coin. What had seemed to hi 
a bundle of rags ran forward, seized the co 
and looked up into his face as though beggit 
for the coin. Money was of no use to t. 
merchant. The little girl, keeping the coi 
tried to coax the merchant away from his i 
tended purpose. She tugged at his sleeve at 
took him back to her dingy little garret root 
With the money he had given her she start 
the first fire the room had known in weel 
She purchased a little food and called in h 
pauper neighbors. When Anthony, the wealtl 
merchant, saw this, he received a vision 
what his fortune could do to relieve hum: 
distress. He saw beyond his own self a1 
started on a career which made him a gre 
London benefactor and one of London’s be 
lover citizens. 

“Get thee up into a high mountain and c 
out, Behold thy God.” 

“When last seen, they were going strong f 
the top.” 

The “Call to the Heights’ is a call to ; 
upward look where we receive a new visio 
it is a call to the outward look where we ser 
God and man; it is a-call to the forward lox 
where there is faith and hope. The peace f 
which we fight and labor may not come in o 
life time; the justice for which we strive m 
not be realized; disease and poverty may st 
exist when we have taken our exit from tt 
stage of life; but if we look forward with fai 
to the coming of the kingdom of God in t 
hearts of men, then we are assured that 1 
battle fought for truth and justice shall go u 
rewarded. This is how Markham felt at eigh 
yeats of age when he wrote his poem Lo 
Ahead: <l 


“For while I hear despairing cries 

I have a faith that never dies F 
I feel more tenderly the tears : 
Of all the world at eighty years. 

The fight for justice fills the world 

The flag of faith is never furled. ~ 


The Euposit 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR: 


PROPHET FROM AMERICA 
By D. R. Davies 


Reinhold Niebuhr, the greatest theologian 
in America today, is called by Mr. Davies, 
“the leading theorist in the contemporary 
revolution in Christian thought.’’ His the- 
ology is known to many, but as so many 
misinterpret and misunderstand Niebuhr’s 
process of thought, this book presents an in- 
terpretation of Niebuhr’s philosophy as 
revealed in his writing and preaching. Clearly 
and in simple terms the author explains and 
defines the paradox at the bottom of 
Niebuhr’s philosophy—that of conservative 
theology and left-wing politics. 


Starting with a brief outline of Niebuhr’s 


life, his birth as a “son of the manse’, the 
author describes his pastorate in Detroit 
from 1915 to 1928 and how his experiences 
there led him to his position in social science. 
He continues with an exploration of this 
philosophy, stating that Niebuhr combines 
the exact fact-finding mind of the social 
scientist with the passionate spirit and 
religious insight of the prophet. 


The author writes with an acute under- 
standing and knowledge of Niebuhr, present- 
ing his subject in journalistic language, and 
giving an account of him which is stimu- 
lating and at the same time clarifying. $2.00 
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The Lost 
Gospel 


by Robert E. Luccock 


“The thing that particularly impresses me, 
in your book, is your choice of contem- 


porary fiction to illuminate your scrip- 


tural theses. Too often the preacher 
makes use of wishy-washy, lachrymose, 
amateurish yarns that have no decent 
rating as literature. The stories you 
adapt are samples of skilled workman- 
ship. It’s high time that the pulpit dis- 
covered where to look for illustrative 
material. In this quest you have per- 
formed a valuable service,-— 


“IT intend to distribute an armful of 
these books to a lot of preachers of my 
acquaintance.” : 

$1.75 
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I know if the battles fail, 

If God’s flag falters in the gail, 

If soldiers of the common good 

Lose in the cry for brotherhood, 

Go down to dust and shadow—still 
The Battle is worthwhile—the fight 
Is one more flame against the night. 
And they who nobly fail will find 
The peace of the heroic mind, 

Will taste life’s sacred joy, the joy 
Earth cannot give nor earth destroy 
These things I see as the cloud clears 
Here at the height of Eighty years. 


In eighty years Edwin Markham had se 
war and peace, depression and prosperity. 1] 
knew that when things look the darkest, t 
sunshine will soon appear. He knew that trv 
and righteousness were eternal. 

“Get thee up into a high mountain and « 
out, Behold thy God.” 

“When last seen, they were going strong f 
the top.” 


aE 


BUILDING A MORE 


FRIENDLY WORLD 


Text: “Have we not all one Father? Hath not 
one God created’ us? Why do we deal 
treacherously every man against his brother? 
Malachi 2:10. 


HE world of our time is in constant tur- 
moil and strife. Tension everywhere is 
mounting, and often results in violence 
and bloodshed. We have had two world wars 
in one generation, and are apparently living 
in the shadow of a third which promises to be 
more destructive than anything we have yet 
seen. One thing is becoming increasingly clear: 
if we would save civilization from utter des- 
truction, and overcome the threatening menace 
of war, we must give ourselves whole-heartedly 
to the task of building a more friendly world. 
We won the war, but will we be able to win 
the peace? 
Tension between the East and the West is 
steadily growing. Two irreconcilable philoso- 
phies, are facing each other, and apparently are 


headed for an enevitable clash! It is not hard - 


to imagine what will happen if it leads to 
Atomic warfare. 

Violence between Arabs and Jews in the 
Holy Land also bids fair to. further undermine 
the structure of world peace. Then, too. the 
Colombian Revolution in Bogota, while the 
Pan-American Conference was being held there, 
is fraught with danger and may have far- 
reaching percussions. Yet despite such om- 
inous events abroad we, here at home, have 
paralyzing strikes which threaten to cripple 
our national economy. Too many are anxious 
to take advantage of world conditions and raise 
ptices, increase profits, and add to the high 


cost of living—which may have diastrous 
consequences for all, 


First Methodist Church 
Lee, Massachusetts 
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HERBERT W. HAH 


Many blueprints for a new world order ha 
been drawn up, and numerous plans for | 
tablishing lasting peace have been propose 
but even the noblest eflorts have failed 
eliminate the real causes of strife and wi 
An adequate world view with world-wide ¢ 
operation was lacking. Many nations or grou 
of people who feel independent, and have : 
substantial ties to bind them together, sta 
aloof and fail to work together, so that ; 
effective international organization has be 
found. Under circumstances such as these a 
plan for enduring universal peace is doom 
to failure. 

The reason for the failure to secure a peft 
anent peace is the inadequacy of the mea 
proposed. Most of the planners do not go’ 
the heart of the problem but seem to belie 
that by a slight change of policy or by a supe 
ficial remodeling of a few social and politic 
institutions, supplemented by still more sh; 
low educational and cultural means—they c 
reconstruct the greatest building of the wot 
—"the temple of eternal peace.” It takes me 
than outward remodeling of existing con 
tions to accomplish this. It requires the spi 
of cooperation and good will. 

The solidarity of the human race must 
recognized and maintained; and life, liber 
justice and equal opportunity must be assur 
to all. The prophet, Malachi said, “Have + 
not all one Father? Hath not one God creat 
us? Why then do we deal treacherously eve 
man with his brother, ; 
_ There are two systems of human relatic 
ship: the friendly system through which » 
care for one another, work for the comm 
good and seek to strengthen the weak throu 
mutual aid; and the unfriendly relationst 
which maintains a great gulf between indiv. 


uals, groups, races and nations of men, and 


The Exposit 


-s advantage of others. These two systems 
clashing in the world of today in a crucial 
test. If we are to have a friendly world, 
‘istians must take the lead in applying the 
wciples of the first system, and making it 
vail. 

esus, Himself, took this view. He said 
t God loved the world—the whole world, 
uding all races, nations, classes and groups 
people—that all who believe might not 
ish, but have life eternal. He entrusted the 
rch with the message of God’s redeeming 
e; and commissioned His followers to go 
» all the world and make disciples of all 
ions, teaching them to observe all things 
t He had commanded. He had but a small 
apany of friends and disciples in the begin- 
g, but they took their commission seriously 
| made a tremendous impact on the world 
their time. Today, there are enough Chris- 
is to change the face of the earth. if only 


they would fulfill their mission, and make 
disciples of all nations. 

Today, as never before, the world needs the 
message of God’s redeeming love; and the 
ministry of reconciliation. This is true of na- 
tions and groups of people as well as of indi- 
viduals. They need to be reconciled to God 
and to one another. Men are estranged from 
both God and their fellow men. Ever since the 
time that Cain slew his brother, Abel, the earth 
has been filled with violence, bloodshed and 
war. Basic behind this is lack of brotherly 
kindness, co-operation and good will. 

The hope of the world is in the return to 
the ideals of our common Creator; and in the 
achievement of a spirit of brotherhood under 
the fatherhood of God. Ill will and hate must 
be overcome with love and good will; and the 
“iron rule” of selfishness and greed must be 
replaced by the “Golden Rule” of loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self; and doing unto others 
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as we would have them do unto us. 

God has taken the initiative, and is at work 
seeking to reconcile the world to Himself— 
and to one another—through Christ. We, how- 
ever, must be co-workers with Him. First, we 
ourselves must be reconciled to Him, and then 
help to reconcile others. 

In this Atomic Era the outlook for mankind 
is none too bright, unless we work together 
with God, and with one another, and build a 
more friendly world. In our wishful thinking 
we like to say, “Peace. Peace,” when we know 
that there is no peace. Everywhere there is 
uncertainty, moral confusion and fear. “There 
is fear of inflation, fear of depression, fear of 
Russia, fear of war; and there is wide-spread 
disregard of moral standards and religious prin- 
ciples.” If we would succeed in the task of 
building a more friendly world, we must re- 
cover faith in God, and a dedication to the 
principles of righteousness. If man undertakes 
this great task alone, he is sure to fail; but if 
he has the aid of his Creator, he may yet suc- 
ceed in his great undertaking. 

Faith in the God of history, and in the ul- 
timate triumph of His purpose, will enable us 
to turn our face from the dark background of 
prevailing conditions toward God and fix our 
gaze on the glorious dawn of a new day to 
work for a world-community in which love 
and good will shall reign, and God’s will shall 
be done. 

This has been the dream of prophets, saints, 
seers and holy men in all ages. Though their 
dreams have not yet been realized, we may 
still live in hope—even in a disintegrating 
world—and work for their realization. We 
have a moral responsibility to be co-workers 
with God and with one another, in building 
a more friendly world. — 

Many in our time have dreamed of new 
world orders, but too often they have left God 
and the principles of righteousness out of 
their plans, or have failed to do anything about 
making them a reality. Changes in some in- 
stances have, indeed, occurred; but the promised 
Era of prosperity, peace and good will has not 
come. People have thus been disillusioned, are 
therefore skeptical about any glorious visions 
of the future. The League of Nations failed. 
What evidence is there that the United Nations 
"will succeed? Human nature being what it is, 
how can the hope of Social Justice, and Labor- 
Management co-operation be realized? Wide- 
spread cynicism makes it difficult for them to 
believe in the actual possibility of a friendly 
world, and a more ideal human society. 

There is only one basis for confidence that 
man has a future on this planet—belief in God, 
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the Father of all mankind; and faith in Jes 
Christ the saviour of the world. By this beli 
every social and political blue-print for 
world must be judged. It must be in harmot 
with the will of God; and be just, equal 
applicable and beneficial to all men. It mu 
be conducive to human freedom everywhet 
and capable of serving the total needs of me 
—the physical, social and spiritual. Both o1 
personal lives and our social ideals must | 
made to conform to the divine plan and pu 
pose. } 

In the third place we must build on mor 
and spiritual foundations. Jesus did not see 
to save the world by reorganizing it on a pi 
litical or economic basis, but by changing tl 
lives of individuals. In order to have a ne 
and better world, we must have new and bette 
men and women to build it. Mere econom 
or political reforms are not sufficient. N 
treatise or contract can bind if the parties cot 
cerned are cynical, nihilistic and free from tk 
categorical imperative, ‘Do not do to othe 
what you would not like to have done to you. 
The principle of doing to other individual 
groups and nations what we would like to hax 
done to ourself, our group or our nation, mu 
be made a part of the conduct of all human 
all states, nations, races and classes alike, if w 
are to live in peace and security. 

“Modern science has made the world 
neighborhood, but only Christianity can mak 
it a brotherhood.’ With ether waves as ot 
mesengers, all the great Capitols of the worl 
have moved within speaking distance of or 
another; and within sixty hours of flying tim 
one can travel from this country, to any oth 
place on the globe. This relative nearness tr 
mendously affects our idea of neighborlines 
Are we willing to befriend people of othe 
races, Classes and nations of men, though the 
may live in other parts of the world? This 
essential for the common good of all. ~ 

In the past we have had national alliance 
and balance of power systems, but these di 
not guarantee enduring peace and_ securit 
Despite the League of Nations, the Hagt 
Court of Arbitration, international conferenc 
and pacts aimed to eliminate war, war has ne 
been eliminated. It is still the greatest menat 
to the peace and security of the world. 

It is high time that we build a more friend) 
world, on the foundation of justice, kindnes 
co-operation and good will; that we work fc 
the brotherhood of man under the fatherhoc 
of God; and that we follow the precedent ¢ 
our Heavenly Father, who is kind even to th 
unkind, who causes His sun to rise on the goo 


(See page 309 
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JUNIOR PULPIT |A MATTER OF TIMING 


e Fire of Love 


Not so long ago there was an account in the 
wspaper, of a most unusual fire. It was so 
usual that the fire was taken to the nearest 
> department headquarters, to be put out, 
tead of rushing the engines and hose carts 
m the fire station to the fire, to put it out. 
High on a ladder platform, swung from a 
of of a building, two sign painters were at 
tk, painting a big advertising sign. One of 
m happened to look down at their truck, in 
> alley below where they were working, and 
noticed smoke rising among the paint cans, 
ishes and all those things they carry when 
inters go out to paint a big sign. 
The painters quickly lowered their platform 
the ground and when they arrived at the 
ick, they found it burning enough so they 
dn’t think they could put it out, so they 
inked the engine and drove it to the fire 
tion, where the firemen put it out easily. 
Now just what would cause a painter's 
ick to catch fire? Well in this case there was 
bottle full of painter’s thinning fluid used 
1en the paint gets too thick to brush well. 
ie sun had been shining on that bottle and 
> glass with the liquid in it worked just like 
magnifying lens, and it set fire to a pair of 
int-covered overalls, and that set fire to 
1er things, and first thing they knew they had 
real fire on their truck. 
Some of you, no doubt have held a little 
ass lens in your hands and let the sun shine 
rough it. If the lens is held over, say a little 
ece of newspaper, and the rays of the sun 
= brought to a tiny point on the paper by 
e lens, the paper first turns brown very 
ickly, then smoke begins to rise, and unless 
e lens is moved, fire may start. 
You can hold the lens and move it around 
ywly all day long and never set the paper on 
e, but if you hold the lens still over, one 
ace on the paper, the fire starts quickly. 
You have probably not thought of it before, 
t it is just the same when you use your 
arts and lives like those lenses. If the Son 
God is permitted to shine through your 
art and life, like the sun in the sky, through 
lens, He will warm others, and set them on 
e with a burning love for all Christian peo- 
e and things, and today, more than any 
ing else, this old world needs people who 
ll make their hearts lenses through which the 
e of Christian love may shine upon all man- 
id 
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“When” a thing happens is often as im- 
portant as “what’’ happens. 

People in America are, at long last, becoming 
genuinely aroused about the peril of Freedom 
in our country and worldwide. 

Clergy are joining this Crusade, presently, 
at the rate of nearly a thousand per month. 
Mail from interested miscellaneous persons 
has increased thirty fold in the last six months. 

Whether the people will become enough 
aroused SOON ENOUGH is the real problem. 
Too many things happen too late. To lock the 
barn after the horse is stolen is stupid enough 
—but to realize the pricelessness of Freedom 
after it is lost is tragic. People in other coun- 
tries have learned that lesson too late. 

What the timing is to be in America re- 
mains to be determined. Assuredly the 
preachers are now accelerating the rising tides 
against communism, fascism, stateism and all 
collectivisms. It is later however than many 
realize, especially in view of feverish war- 
rumoring and the new implications of war in 
the atomic era. 

Spiritual Mobilization invites every pastor of 
a church, of whatever denomination or theo- 
logical views, to make common cause with us 
on behalf of Spiritual Freedom. We presently 
seek 5 million new voters to bolster the demo- 
cratic process in America this year. We have 
many tracts and brochures available for distri- 
bution to your parishoners. Our Traveling 
Representative in your territory will be glad to 
call on you. We will be happy to send someone 
to tell our Story at the ministers meeting in 
your town. May we? 

JAMEs W. FIFIELD, Jr. D.D., Director 
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Pickled Pigs Feet 

Mother’s pantry shelves seemed always to be 
gold-mines of treasure, but mever more so 
than when her boy would come in from play or 
school, so hungry he thought he never could 
be filled enough. 

Whether mother was around or not, he 
would go into the darkened pantry and by 
standing on a little kitchen chair, he could just 
get his little hand down into the big jar in 
which she kept the cookies she had made 
earlier in the week, for just such a purpose. 

One Saturday afternoon the lad came in 
from a long tramp through the woods with 
the other boys. He was hungry beyond words. 
Mother was nowhere around. So he crossed 
the kitchen, opened the pantry door and 
climbed up on a chair he had pulled in. His 
mouth was fairly watering for some cookies. 
He felt around in the dark and finally touched 
the smooth, crockery cookie jar on the shelf 
just above his head. He slipped the plate cover 
over and put his hand in. But this time it was 
not cookies he felt. It was a thick, aed oat 
fluid of some sort, and just a little surprised, he 
pulled his fingers out and put them in his 
mouth to clean them off. Then he knew what it 
was. He had put his hand into the jar next to 
the cookie jar, which contained pickled-pigs- 
feet, something he detested the taste of more 
than anything else ever found in mother’s 
pantry. 

Reaching around in the dark for anything, is 
a risky proposition, whether it is for something 
with which to feed your body or your soul. 
Many, many people have lived very unhappy, 
and uncomfortable lives simply because when 
they were little, they put their hand into the 
wrong jar in the dark, and got into something 
that wasn’t very nice. 

So it is best not only to know just exactly 
what you want, but where to find it, and if 
you are in the light and can see, there isn’t 
much danger of getting your hand into a jar of 
pickled pigs feet. ~ 


Life’s Engineer 


Not long ago a tiny little girl climbed up 
onto the platform of a railroad car, while it 
was standing for a few minutes by the little 
depot platform in a southern town, which con- 
sisted of a few unpainted buildings along on 


both sides of the track and an old store or two. | 


It was hardly large enough to call a town. 

When she went into the car, she walked up 
the aisle, found a seat next to a window, sat 
down to make herself comfortable, and the 
train started to move. 
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It isn’t very often you see a little girl, al 
alone by herself, start off on a trip like that 
and everybody in the car who saw her, smile 
and wondered who she was and where sh 
was going. 

Several passengers stopped to talk with het 
and when they asked her where she was go 
ing, she named a larger city almost a hundre 
miles away. That was a pretty long trip fo 
such a little lady to be making all alone. 

Then, when someone asked her if she wasn’ 
just a little bit afraid to start out on such ; 
trip all by herself, she smiled brightly and sai 
that of course she wasn’t afraid, for her fathe 
was the engineer on the big locomotive whic 
pulled the train, and she wasn’t afraid to ridi 
in any train that his locomotive pulled. 

That was a pretty good answer and it con 
tained a whole lot more of common sense that 
she knew. I don’t suppose there were any 
passengers on that train who were afraid t 
ride in it, but there were no others who coul 
say, “I am not afraid because my father is th 
engineer.” 

Don’t you know, little folks, you have ; 
Father who is the engineer on the train 0: 
life. Your heavenly Father is at the throttle 
and there is nothing along the way that car 
harm you, if you just have as much love fo: 
and confidence in Him as the little girl had it 
the ability of her human father to take her t 
her destination safely and surely. 


=e 


Personal Recommendation 


Text: John 18:17. “Art not thou also on 
of this man’s disciples.” a 

Once when Doré, the artist, was crossing the 
Italian frontier he mislaid his passport, anc 
was called upon to prove his identity. For ; 
time he suffered a good deal of embarrassmen 
and annoyance. Evidently the men did not be 
lieve him when he told them who he was 
Then he took a piece of common paper anc 
a piece of charcoal and traced the (aes 0: 
King Victor Emmanuel. The officials knev 
that only Doré could draw like that and they 
allowed him to cross the frontier. ‘That was 
striking thing that Jesus said: “By this shal 
all men know that you are my disciples.” 

—By Archer Wallace, in “The Classmate? 


Diamond Dust Recovered by GE 
Text: Job 28:17. “The exchange of i 
(wisdom) shall not be for jewels.” 
Diamond dust equal in weight to more that 


The Exposito 


dozen gems the size of the fabulous Hope 
nond was recovered by the General Electric 
in 1947, 

E said yesterday the dust weighing 1,033 
ts, was worth from $3 to $5.a carat. The 
2-catat Hope diamond is valued at approxi- 
ely $2,000,000. 

he dust was used to polish dies of tungs- 
carbide. It can be reused, a 
he company said a simplified process it de- 
ped during world war 2 cut the time of 
; recovery from several weeks to a few 
ts—The Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Man’s Face 


ext: Numbers 24:1. “And Balaam set his 
toward the wilderness.” 

ne of Abraham Lincoln’s advisers urgently 
mmmended a certain man for a post in the 
sident’s cabinet. When Lincoln declined to 
ow the suggestion, he was asked to give his 
ons. 

I don’t like the man’s face,” the President 
lained. 

But the poor man isn’t responsible for his 
>,’ his advocate insisted. 

Every man over 40 is responsible for his 
>,’ Lincoln replied. 

'rances Parkinson Keyes in This Week 
gazine. — 


e Christian Valuation of Power 


hil. 2:5, 7. “Let this mind be in you which 
+ also in Christ Jesus who took on him the 
m of a servant.” 

Jur living and working must be a channel 
service. 

This truth has come home to all who are 
y great. It is this that has made them great, 


_ given them their preeminence. We have 


y to think of people like Lord Shaftesbury, 
rence Nightingale, or Abraham Lincoln. 

the Jatest outstanding example is Dr. Al- 
t Schweitzer. How many who knew him in 
young manhood and realised his magnifi- 
t powers of body, mind and artistic capacity, 
ild have foreseen that he would spend his 
id and strength labouring in a hospital in 
of the most unhealthy parts of Africa? 

Tow it came about is told in his biography. 
gifts and toil had brought him before he 
; thirty to the high post of Principal of the 
ege in Strasburg. It was a position of ease, 
comfort, of great influence, and of con- 
ial work. But his mind, as he has told us, 
; always shadowed by a question which 
Je his happiness ‘‘oppressive.” Had he the 
it to take all this as a matter of course? 


; 
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Along with this was a feeling of deep sym- 
pathy with the pain of the world. These two 
merged into one and shaped for him the chan- 
nel into which he saw that his power must be 
poured. It meant taking on him the form of a 
servant to those he felt were most in need. 

—By James Reid, in “The British Weekly.” 


The Christian Valuation of Privilege 
Text: Phil. 2:57. “Let this mind be...” 


A story has recently been told of a Ger- 
man leader of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, who was taken prisoner by the 
Russians and put in a concentration camp. In 
the building where he was housed eight or 
nine people died every day, largely from de- 
spair. The authorities were concerned, and came 
to this man to ask what could be done. He 
grasped the chance and had his fellow-prisoners 
gathered every day for hours, telling them of 
his experiences in many lands. He started a 
devotional meeting. At first only half a dozen 
came, then twenty, and latterly nearly every- 
one. Men came to him asking if what he said 
about God was really true. Did God keep His 
promises? In the end, many came into the 
faith and lived; and some who died, died in it. 

What gave him this opportunity? It was his 
faith, which found in the darkness a chance 
to shine. What made his fellow-sufferers listen ? 
It was that he shared their misery and was 
made like unto his brethren. 

ee. ea 

Dr. Stanley Jones tells of an Englishman 
who was working among the depressed classes 
in India when the first world war broke out. 
Many of these took service with the army and 
were ordered to the Middle East to do Jabour- 


ing work behind the lines. This man asked’ to _ 


be allowed to go with them as their leader, 
but was refused. There was only one way in 
which he could go. It was to become one of 
them and take service with them as a laborer. 
This was the way he took. Like his Master, he 
flung away all privilege and was made like 
unto his brethren. 

—By James Reid, in “The British Weekly.” 


An Empty Tomb 


Text: Luke 24:34. “The Lord is Risen 
Indeed.” 


“In one of our villages in Northern India a 
missionary was ae in a bazaar. There is 
naturally a good deal of discussion after such 
meetings, for India is a land of culture. A 
Mohammedan believer came up and said, ‘You 
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must admit that we Mohammedans have 01 
thing that you Christians have not. We at lez 
can take our people to Mecca where they ¢ 
see the coffin of Mohammed, but when ye 
Christians go to Jerusalem you have no cofft 
You just have an empty tomb.’ 

“To this the missionary replied, “You a 
right, and that is the difference between o 
faith and yours. Your leader is in his grav 
but Jesus Christ, whose kingdom is to inclu 
all nations and kindreds and tribes, is not 
any grave. He is risen and all power in heave 
and earth has been given unto him.’ ” 

One of the stirring and dramatic scenes 
Scottish history tells of how, after the dea 
of the hero, Robert Bruce, his followers ca 
ried his heart into their next battle, feeling th 
even the dead heart of their chieftain would i: 
spire courage. The Christian, however, lives n 
on memories but by a living and victorio 
presence; ‘Because I live, ye shall live also 
and again: “Lo, I am with you alway, eve 
unto the end of the world.” 

—By Archer Wallace, in “The Classmate 


Dividends from Difficulties 


Texts II Tim. 2:5: “If a man also strive f. 
masteries—" 

Eleven years ago Dorothy Twitchell of W; 
liamsville, N. Y., suffered an automobile ac 
dent which left her paralyzed. It was a terrib 
blow to a high-spirited young college woma 
but she was not one to be discouraged easily. 

When the first crushing effects of the acc 
dent had passed she began to rebuild her plat 
and refashion her career. In time she we 
back to college in a wheel-chair, and then 
the University of Buffalo for graduate work. 

On Monday, Feb. 23, 1948, Dorothy Twi 
chell was rolled across the platform in tl 
university auditorium to receive from the pres 
dent of the institution a diploma which a 
nounces to all the world that she is a mast 
of arts, having completed all the necessary re: 
dent work from her wheel-chair, and havit 
written her thesis on “The Treatment of Tra 
matic Spinal Paralysis by Psychologic 
Metioden : i x ee 

That terrible disaster which, 11 yea 
ago, seemed to draw the curtain across ; 
her hopes, has become the material out 
which she has earned a master’s degree. 

In our opinion this brave young woman h 
won two degrees. She has mastered psycholog 
and she has mastered her difficulties. Of t 
two, we are of the belief that the latter is t 
more significant. The Christian Advocate. 
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BOOK 


RELIGION OF MATURITY. By John Wick 

nan. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 366 pp. $3.00. 

e Lucy P. Stone lectures at Princeton Theological 
nary in 1946, this book, by Professor Bowman of 
an Francisco Theological Seminary, is a co-winner 
ie Abingdon-Cokesbury Award. While written as 
juel to and amplification of his, THE INTENTION 
JESUS, it would seem that the book was written 
arily as a protest against the present trend toward 
ulypticism. A front-rank New Testament scholar, 
sssor Bowman roots the religion of Jesus, “the 
ion of maturity’, in the prophetic. Says he 
148): “Jesus stood squarely in the stream of the 
hetic revelation; and any items of identity between 
jews and those of the apocalyptists are the result 
fact that at these points, apocalyptic is following 
he moment in the path of its great precursor, the 
hetic revelation, or else that our Lord found just 
that He could without compromising His own 
ictions, ‘accommodate’ Himself to the thought 
es of His auditors.” 

» finds clear-cut differences between the prophet 
the apocalyptist in their understanding of the 
ne mystery” (p. 209): ‘First, the final vindication 
aged by the prophet was that of God's own 
eous rule, whereas the apocalyptist returned to 
preprophetic standpoint of primitive Hebrew 
zht, and longed rather for the vindication of God’s 
teous people’. Second, the prophet looked for the 
fication of the righteous and sovereign rule of God 
» accomplished on the plane of history, whereas the 
alyptist contrariwise, did not anticipate that this 
i be in ‘this present evil age’ and so threw it 
ard into the eternal order beyond history. Third, 
prophet . . . set no date for the end of history, 
was he greatly concerned about such matters, 
eas the apocalyptist always foresaw the immediate 
ng of this event in his own time and that of his 
iates."’ 

e general thesis he endeavors to demonstrate in 
book, however, is (p. 8): “first, that the Old 
aument scriptures claim to contain an objective 
lation from God given through a line of prophets 
lis people; second, that post-exilic Judaism exhibits 
man's part a number of religious responses sin- 
y intended to implement this divine revelation 


h is equally acknowledged by all Jews, the chief 


nese responses—those of altar, book, and throne— 
y given some examination herein; and third, that 
New Testament scriptures assert that the religious 
mse agreeable to God was revealed through Christ 


His apostles, who therefore, whatever else they — 


severally have been, are in any event, to be 
ded in the prophetic category.” The religions of 
- (sacrifice), book (instruction) and throne (judg- 
), emphasizing respectively emotion, intellection 
will in man’s experience, were in post-exilic Juda- 
and are still, but adumbrations of the true religion 
esus which, using all three of these attributes, is 
‘“divinely-intended” way of leading the conimunity 
into the fullest expression of the meaning of the 
| of revelation for the life of man within time. 
74.) 

criticism, Professor Bowman ranges himself gen- 
y with William Manson, F. V. Filson and C. H. 


i. Thus he steers a safe course between the — 


me positions of the exponents of form criticism 
comparative religion. He also” rejects as equally 
squate “Old Liberalism” and Neo-Orthodoxy or dia- 
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lectical theology. So he is to be ranked among the 
liberal-conservatives, 

One regrets the oversimplification of chapter 13 in 
which too perfunctory an analysis is given to the 
deficiencies of the several religions of altar, book and 
throne. But in the main one can only give thanks for 
this balanced and cogent presentation of the Christian 
religion.—B. Gibson Lewis, Jr. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. By William Warren 
Sweet. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 149 pp. $1.50. 

As several scholars have pointed out, there is a dis- 
tinct connection between the trends of secular history 
and the trends of church history. We live in a world 
where the ‘zeitgeist’ has considerable influence. 

So Dr. Sweet takes the trends of the times in our 
American history and shows their influence on the 
developing American churches. He begins with the 
two types of Protestantism which emerged from the 
reformation and in a brilliant manner shows their 
relation to, and their influence on, American life and 
thought. There are some who will feel that he over- 
emphasizes one type and minimizes the other. He 
writes a kind word for our denominations in that he 
shows how no one is able to gain the upper hand and 
thus defeat freedom and liberty. Authoritarianism, no 
matter what the source or the brand, is always dan- 
gerous to democracy and freedom. He explains in 
clear terms the difference between continental quietism 
and American activism. 

In relation to the times, this is interesting: ‘‘During 
the year 1886 alone there were nearly 1,600 separate 
labor disturbances which involved 600,000 men and a 
financial loss of $34,000,000.”’ 

This volume will give much help in understanding the 
American Church and the Christian American thought 
and trends. The work of a recognized scholar, it de- 
serves thoughtful consideration—W, R. Siegart. 


THE LOST GOSPEL. By Robert E. Luccock. 
Harper. 184 pp. $1.75. 

Here is something new in the sermonic line—sixteen 
discourses based on as many short stories. Half of 
these latter are by living authors. 

In years gone by some clergymen won fame by giving 
weekly book-reviews to non-church audiences of club 
women and school teachers. More numerous were their 
colleagues who preached ‘“‘book-review sermons” in the 
fond hope of injecting vitality into anemic Sunday 
evening services. 

Mr. Luccock goes deeper and succeeds in correlating 
scripture texts, a robust gospel for today and the main 
points made by the various authors. In no case does 
he do violence to their point of view though some of 
them would be surprised at the way their ideas have 
been brought into captivity to Christ. The treatment 
is brightened up by many opposite allusions to con- 
temporary literature and by apt quotation. 

The title chapter is based on “The Lost Gospel’”’, by 
Arthur Train, and out of it comes this conclusion: 
“Beyond the ability of many to realize it, to give up 
the controlling faith that ours is a God who works in 
history through his own spiritual forces for the redemp- 
tion of the world is to about-face and begin the retreat 
to primitive savagery.” 

“The Bishop’s Beggar”, by -Stephen Vincent Benet, 
inspires the discourse ‘On Being Saved by an Uneasy 
Conscience.’ It gives scant support to the complacent 
church announcement seen in a western newspaper: A 
sane and wholesome gospel for contented, happy 
people.” 

The chapters based on Edgar Allan Poe’s, ‘‘The Pit 
and the Pendulum”, and on Wilbur Daniel Steele’s 
“When You See Through Heaven—What Then?” are 
guaranteed to bring the sleepiest congregation up 
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standing with a vivid and vibrant sense of rugg 
reality. 

The author set himself a difficult task. The a 
round excellence of his achievement merits the plaud 


of his ministerial brethren.—Edward Laird Mills. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF CHINA METHODISM. 
By Walter N. Lacy. Abingdon-Cokesbury- $3.50. 

At the Methodist Church’s General Conference 
Boston this spring the centenary of China Methodis 
was marked with appropriate ceremony. 

The story of the hundred years’ expansion of m 
sions work in China, under the auspices of the Met 
dist Church, is vividly told in this full-length study 
Walter N. Lacy. Mr. Lacy is well-qualified to wr 
this study, for he went to China with his parents 
the age of three, staying through his first year in hi 
school. After studying at Ohio Wesleyan and Harvai 
he returned to Foochow, where he served for ninete 
years as a Methodist missionary. Four other memb 
of his family also have served as missionaries in Chil 

The book is filled with interesting anecdotes, stor 
of difficulty and success, personalities, experiments, a 
achievements. He discusses in detail the various aspe 
of the mission work—administration, educational in: 
tutions, hospitals, publishing agencies, as well as 1 
internal ecclesiastical development of conferences. 

The narrative is contemporary in that it gives 
complete picture of developments during the war yea 
and outlines the terrific problems faced by missionar 
during those years of strife and unrest. Increasing sé 
determination, the process Mr. Lacy calls “‘indigeni 
tion’’, has been the trend in recent years, to the gr 
advantage of the native Chinese churches. ‘Th 
from the Land of Sinim are making it genuinely a 
permanently a-living part of that organism which 
Wesley’s world-wide parish.” } 

One wishes that relationships with the other h 
sionary Boards and churches had been treated m 
exhaustively, in view of the present ecumenical intere 
of the whole of Christendom. The writing is a bit d 
at times but this was a record that needed to be 
down, and it is admirably complete.—Kendig Eri 
Cully. 


WITNESS TO THE TRUTH. By Edith Hamilton. 
Norton & Co. $3.00. 

Those who know Miss Hamilton's earlier books 
“The Greek Way”, the Roman Way’, and ‘ 
Prophets of Israel’, know that they can expect tl 
anticipations of another fine volume fulfilled in 1 
latest product of her sensitive mind. 

Miss Hamilton essays to get back of the traditi 
about Jesus Christ and to portray Him as He re; 
was to His contemporaries—the Witness to the div 
truth. Scholars have pointed out the difficulties 
getting back to the historical Jesus, as this author y 
knows; but she is convinced that it is perpetually 1 
essary to rediscover Christ in His intrinsic meaning. 

In chaste English diction and with a tremend 
reverence, Miss Hamilton traces the events in Je 
life, His relations with His friends and followers, 4 
His serene death. She has a chapter on the Gost 
paying due attention to the Synoptics and saying 
the Fourth Gospel: “John heard Christ say what 
rest of Christ’s hearers paid no attention to.” 

Miss Hamilton includes brief studies of Socrates, t 
Greek witness to the truth before Christ, and a 
Paul, that post-Christian witness of another type. ‘ 
is a subtle method of contrast which has great liter 
merit. 

The church’s failure, she believes, was to andi 
Christ's teaching in creeds and theologies, which, 
though they protected the faith from “individual - 
aries”, lost sight of His spirit. 


1 
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a what respect was Christ.a witness to the truth, 
n? “His statement of the truth was His own life; 
proof was He, Himself..”’—Kendig Brubaker Cully. 


VE THIS MIND. By Gerald Kennedy. 

‘per. 210 pp. $2.00. 

erald Kennedy has given us a stimulating volume of 
sen thought-provoking, soul-inspiring sermons. He is 
reacher of the present generation and speaks with 
ght, conviction, analysis, breadth, and power. With- 
warning, he jumps squarely into the middle of 
's baffling problems and drags the reader in with 
, much to his satisfaction and profit. He has dis- 
ered that thinking people want a faith that leads 
m with purpose and strengthens them with a cour- 
born of the spirit. With great earnestness and mas- 
ul simplicity Doctor Kennedy deals with such sub- 
S as “truth”, “the primacy of God’, “salvation”, 
rgiveness”, the final triumph”, etc. His ability bs 
w on a prolific range of contemporary literature 
kes each page throb with human interest. His 
led use of humor adds the saving salt to many a 
d saying. His craftsmanship in approaching each 
me with understanding makes his sermons ring with 
idity and causes one to read them with keen antici- 
ion, 

side from the many illustrations and apt quotations, 
book embraces a number of intriguing approaches 
the Gospel theme. For example, the sermon on 
idden Writing of God”. This title tells only half. 
» other half is the fascinating way in which the 
acher develops the truth that God has a hand in 
ting truth and character into the warp and woof 
the submissive life. Another example is the sermon 
ie Half-Witted Brother’? in which he discusses the 
blem of evil and suffering. The originality of ap- 
ach and the freshness of analysis unite to make 
se sermons “must”? reading for the craftsman who 
uid improve his style and lay hold.on new tech- 
ues. The layman, also, will be the gainer for hav- 
read these sermons, especially if he has pondered 
m well in his heart—John W. McKelvey. 


iS MAN AND THIS WOMAN. By Frederick W. 

nk. Association Press. 79 pp. $1.50. 

‘his little book is intended for young men and women 
» are contemplating marriage, those whose engage- 
at has been announced and who expect to marry 
n. It covers the engagement period, the marriage 
smony, and basic suggestions for newly-weds. The 
roach of the book is realistic, seeking to avoid 
h the extremes of romaticism and materialism. The 
hod of presentation which Dr. Brink has used, is 
t of suggestive frankness without coarseness and 
lism with a religious emphasis. Simplicity and 
vity have been achieved which will invite reading 
young pepole who may be busy with external mar- 
ye preparations. 

ir. Frederick W. Brink is a graduate of Princeton 
ological Seminary and holds graduate degrees from 


aple University. He has served as university pastor, 


Cornell and instructor in Ithaca College, Cornell 
versity. Since 1944 he has been a Navy Chaplain. 
lis Man and This Woman” is a good general book 
a pastor to give couples he is counseling for mar- 
re.—Meredith J. Sprunger. 


E CHRIST OF THE POETS. By Edwin Mims. 
ngdon-Cokesbury. $2.50. 

he author was head of the English department of 
iderbilt University for for over thirty years. Now 
red he is in demand as a lecturer. He is the 
hor of several Biographies, “The Advancing South’, 
iventurous America’? and other books. 
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PULPIT PREACHING 


The present yolume is an attempt to sum up in the 
author’s own words the spiritual message of the facts 
illustrated by verse and lines from poems. It is not a 
volume of poetry. There are very few complete poems 
quoted, simply verses as illustration. It is a clear in- 
sight of how the poets interpreted Christ. Their insight 
and imagination are given full play, combining truth 
and beauty in lasting value. 

Poets quoted include Edmund Spencer, George Her- 
bert, Henry Vaughn, John Milton, William Blake, 
Matthew Arnold, Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
Francis Thompson and others important but less well 
known. The author believes the poetry of our day has 
been greatly effected by modern psychology, the greed 
of industrialism, the mass mind of the machine age 
and two world wars. It has led to too much experi- 
mentation in verse technique. 

The message of the book could be expressed perhaps 
in this way. Without an abiding faith in Christ ,‘‘The 
Cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries, bring us farther 
from God and nearer to the Dust.’—C. F. Banning. 


CHRIST AND HIS GOSPEL IN RECENT ART. 
By Albert Edward Bailey. Scribner. $2.00. 

This is a startling book. In the preface the author 
writes, ‘Of the millions.of church members in America 
there are comparatively few who really know very 
much about Christ and His gospel. This is because 
most of them ended their religious education with the 
Eighth Grade, or at best with High School, and most 
of their religious teachers did likewise.” 

In thirty-two pictures from modern artists in the 
last fifty years, Mr. Bailey attempts to do two things, 
in the two parts into which the book is divided. First, 
‘to rediscover Christ, and secondly to rediscover His 
gospel. Contrasting these religious paintings with 
earlier ones, it at once becomes evident that the ‘art 
of the past was ecclesiastical and doctrinal in its ap- 
proach to sacred subjects,” while modern religious art, 
“is the spontaneous expression of artists who have felt 
the significance of Christ in relation to the life of 
today.” While older art portrays the doctrines that 
theologians have found in the Bible, the newer paint- 
ings shown and described in this book portray Jesus 
as the companion and teacher, in the routine of life 
today, picturing the great universal truths He taught 
for application now. 

These paintings, in many respects, are what the 
author calls ‘‘not pretty.’’ Older art was much interested 
in color and composition and “prettiness.” This was 
not the concern of the artists described in this book. 
Their chief concern was to portray what Jesus taught, 
in pictures that are realistic. 

Indeed, these pictures will seem attanee and unor- 
thodox to many, but to this reviewer the book is like 
a breath of fresh air. With each picture the author 
tells something about the artist and points out the 
truth it portrays. These picture interpretations are 
given with such rare insight that it would not be too 
great a strain on one’s credulity to believe that each 
artist had told Mr. Bailey all that was in his mind as 
he painted. —J. J. Sessler. 


RELIGION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Edited by Vergilius Ferm. 
The Philosophical Library. 470 pp. $5.00. 

This volume presents a cross-section of contemporary 
religions in twenty-seven chapters, with an initial chap- 
ter by the editor. In most instances each faith is 
described by one of its own representatives. In other 
chapters the material is prepared by a scholarly and 
sympathetic student of religion. 
by the Philosophical Library press as one of a series 
on various departments of contemporary knowledge. 
There is no attempt to make this work a handbook or 
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The book is issued. 


encyclopedia. It is rather a collection of informativ 
introductory essays on major religions or significa) 
religious movements of the present day. 

The varieties within Christianity are represented |} 
three chapters on Catholicism, two on Protestantis1 
and by single chapters on the Society of Friends, t) 
Church of the New Jerusalem, the Church of Jesi 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, the Salvation Army, at 
Jehovah's Witnesses, as well as a chapter on Christi 
Science. 

Some of these bodies and movements are admitted 
minor in extent but are chosen by the editor on tl 
principle that they lay claim to special divine revel 
tions beyond the New Testament. As a result of suc 
inclusions, the book is thrown somewhat out of balanc 
Christian Science receives twenty-three pages and Co 
servative Judaism only five; Jehovah’s Witnesses r 
joice in thirteen pages while all of Conservative Prote 
tantism rates twelve pages! The editor makes plain h 
own preference for what is new in religion, as ov 
against traditional elements, in his orientation chapte 

Another result of the plan of the book, which a 
pears not altogether fortunate, is that almost al 
religion as presented by one of its own advocates ten 
to be painted in roseate hues. Sweeping generalizatio1 
and historical inaccuracies get in the way of a tri 
picture. Is it true that Luther taught that acts | 
religion, such as good works, were not necessary? Th 
reckless opinion is attributed to him by a hosti 
writer on page 130. The same author wrongly stat 
that Luther rejected the Epistle of St. James. It is n 
amiss here to set right this widely accepted notion | 
quoting Luther’s Preface to the Epistle of St. Jami 
(1545): “Though this Epistle of St. James was Tf 
jected by the ancients, I praise it and hold it a go 
book because it . . . lays great stress upon God’s la) 

Of special interest are the essays on the great re 
gions of the East, Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Jainis1 
Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto, Islam, Sikhis1 
Bahai, and the Ramakrishna Movement. In a mann 
more fresh than one would find in any of the standal 
encyclopedias, each writer undertakes to sketch rece 
trends and current changes pointing toward reform | 
readjustment in his religion. The reader cannot he 
but become aware that profound movements of bo’ 
the human and the divine spirits are going on, not ‘ 
mention the action of some disturbing spirits of err 
and corruption. 

A selected bibliography accompanies each essay i 
viting the reader to more careful study and to 
checking or supplementing of the individual write 
standpoint. A one-page biographical sketch introduc 
each author. Included on. these pages will be four 
also references to published works and even to fort 
coming books by some of the contributors. 

The book is commended as a stimulating introducti 
to religion in our day.—William H. Cooper. 


FIVE MINUTE STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. 
By E. Jerry Walker. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 128 pp. $1.2 
“Something different’? will be the comment of mas 


‘after reading the twenty graphic Bible stories fom 


in this attractively edited book. The old stories he 
find a new presentation which lends interest to wh 
have always been interesting in their own right. T 
author is a young man who has early won an enviak 
reputation as an author and as a radio speaker. I 
makes the Bible characters live again in uniquely to 
stories. 

Sunday School Principals of the Junior and Inte 
mediate Departments will find these stories very s 
viceable for the worship program. Young Peopl 
Groups and Adult Groups will find them equally int 
esting.—Roy C. Helfenstein. 
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lid- \Week Suggestions 


Weakness and Fear vs. 
Hope and Action 


Drgan: “The Answer.” —Wolstenholme. 
sall to Prayer: “‘O taste and see that the 
‘d is good; blessed is the man that trusteth 
Him.” Psa. 34. 

Lymn: “God of the Strong, God of the 
ak.” 

>salm: 73, responsively, 

1ymn: “The Fathers Built This City.” 
eripture: Ezek. 7:115. 2 Cor, 1:20. (As- 
: to special readers among the member- 
b, if desired.) 

Tymn: “Awake, My Soul.” 


[editation: Responsibility is always personal! 
can’t hold an abstraction which we call civil- 
ion, or government, or capital, or labor, re- 
isible for its own sins. Responsibility always 
s direct to the men and the women whose corp- 
ee life and coporate thought and action make 
the group. Men and women do wrong, or they 
right; it is not the abstract group, but the indi- 
yal men and women who make up the group, 
» are accountable for their deeds or misdeeds. 
individual men and women, we listen to 
accusations made against abstract groups, like 
ie Government,” “The Army,” “The Commun- 
” “Capitalism,” “Unions;” the listener, an in- 
idual man or woman, who may be a member 
one, or a number of these groups, fails to 
ize that he is a cog, or tool, in the operations 
he group. He is overcome with fear, forebod- 
suspicion over the evils portrayed as bring- 
about the troubles of mankind; OR, he centers 
faith and trust in the certain knowledge, words 
St. Paul in 2 Cor. 1:19, “For the Son of God, 
is Christ, who was preached among you . 
not yea and nay, but in him was YEA. For 
the promises of God in him are YEA, and in 
Amen, unto the glory of God by us.” 
he forces of Christianity, that is Christian men 
women as individuals, have within them the 
rer, through the fires of the Holy Spirit, to 


‘e this world a heavenly place. Through the 


, of the Holy Spirit, Christian men and women 
bring to pass the will of God in this world. 
—Howard Chandler Robbins. 


lymn: “All the Way, My Saviour Leads 


eader: Men and women like ourselves have the 
er through faith and trust in Jesus Christ to 
y out the plans which God, in His Infinite 
e for his creatures, has made for us. Noah’s 
lience was the greatest witness to that genera- 
of anything which could have been manifested, 
use he carried out God’s plan. Noah put his 
h into action, and made ready according to 
instructions given him. “The Son of Man 
e not to be ministered unto, but to minister” 
through that ministry, Christian men and 
ven are able to achieve that which God wills 
the human family upon this earth.—D.L. 


Iymn: “Come Thou Almighty King, Help 
Thy Name to Sing.” 
ne, 1948 
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Prayer: (Especially for a true faith in the 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, permitting us to resign our- 
selves to His will, in every phase of our lives, our 
goings and comings, our work and play, our stew- 
ardship of money, effort, and_ time.) 


Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers.” 
Benediction. 


Organ: “Marche’’—Clark. 


II. The Divided Life 


Organ: “Grand Marche’ —Aida-V erde. 
Call to Prayer: “Let Thy work appear unto 
Thy servants and Thy glory unto their chil- 
dren. Let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us.” Psa. 90. 
Hymn: “Father, All Glorious . . . 
Psalm: 24 and 25, responsively. 
Hymn: “O Master, Let Me 


Thee: 
Scripture: Matt. 22:34-40; 23:1-12; 2 Cor. 
BASEN: j : 
Hymn: “Come Thou, Almighty King.’ 
Meditation: The one primary lesson we learn 
from our reading of the Gospel of Matthew, and 
Paul’s letter to the church members at Corinth, is 
that God leads in the activities of men. He comes 
first, in love, in thought, in obedience. Progress is 
made by man only to the degree that we know the 
first and great commandment (read again Matt. 
22:36-38) and only as we learn the meaning of 
this lesson, are we able to live. 
The call to surrender to Jesus Christ 
The call to Service in Him and through Him 
The call to humility, self-forgetfulness to His Glory 
The call to live in never-wavering Hope in Him 
Only the complete surrender to the love and 
guidance of Jesus Christ makes a Christian; an- 
swering the call to serve in Him and through H'm 
in any way He directs makes a Christian; giving 
all the credit to Him for the achievements in 
changing men’s hearts makes a Christian; never 
allowing the light of hope in Him to direct men’s 
hearts toward greater love to grow dim makes 
a Christian. Let us examine ourselves on these 
points—Are WE Christians? If we are, why are 
we wasting our time, energy and substance? If 
we are not, are we to continue walking under a 
false banner, leading divided lives? or, shall we 
come to a decision to place our complete trust in 
Jesus Christ, come what may> 


Hymn: “Just as I am, without one plea. . .’ 
Reader: “Faith” by John Oxenham. 


Lord, give me faith!—to live from day to day, 
With tranquil heart to do my simple part, 

And, with my hand in Thine, just go Thy way. 
Lord, give me faith!—to trust, if not to know; 
With quiet mind in all things Thee to find, 

And, child-like, go where Thou wouldst have me go. 
Lord, give me faith!—to leave it all to Thee, 
The future is Thy gift, I would not lift 

The veil Thy love has hung ‘twixt it and me. 


Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Theg.” 
Prayer: (Espectally for grace to keep our hearts 


centered on the true meaning of life; grace to 
surrender unreservedly to the love and guidance 


Walk with 


, 
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of Jesus Christ; grace to open our hearts to t 
power of the Holy Spirit, so we may be steadfe 
in our purpose to serve only things purposed | 
Him.) 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God A 
mighty.” 

Benediction. 

Organ: “Te Deum’ —Claussman. 


The Witnesses 
(Continued from page 273) 


tive Christian testimony! Modern Christiani 
has almost ceased to be a movement and h 
bogged down into institutionalism. Life with: 
the churches today lacks the element of flamin 
witness, and wears the graveclothes of steri 
conventionalism! It is not likely that the cy1 
ical, pagan world beyond the Church-door 
wondering if there are any ‘redeemed of tt 
Lord” with a story to tell? In fact, can’t yo 
just imagine the false anti-Christs of our dé 
conniving together as follows:—“If we ca 
just get those Christians from spreading abroa 
their dangerous, radical doctrines, our victot 
is assured!’ How we of the modern Church d 
need to return to this nodal aspect of ov 
faith! For the Gospel is first and foremost a 
EVANGEL, a veritable good news which w 
have too long silenced and which awaits to t 
heralded and proclaimed in a lost, sinful an 
sorrowful world. 
“Christ for the world we sing, the worl 
to Christ we bring”, but there is nothing i 
the singing to set the pulses drumming an 
one’s heart on fire! A contemporary theologia 
says that our greatest need is for at least 
small representative group of us to “return t 
God decisively enough, radically enough, s 
that the power of the future may rest upon u 
and our reshaped lives and institutions may b 
fit to pass through the ordeal of fire which ; 
ahead, and become the nucleus of a new orde 
in the age to come.” True! And one almo: 
feels like crying out from the housetops t 
the tame, tepid Christianity of the averag 
church. Speak up, you who say you belive i 
Jesus Christ and His revolutionary mission fe 
humanity; break this conspiracy of silence an 
indifference which engulfs us in futility! W 
are so effusive and garrulous about secondar 
matters, and so tongue-tied about essenti: 
things. A man who had said to his pasto: 
“Oh, I can’t do that!” when asked to go an 
speak to another about the Christian life, spok 
as follows to his pastor about a new car he ha 


just purchased: You ought to see it! I’ll com 


right over and take you for a ride in it!” Ther 
you have testimony, radiant and virile an 
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hand, on the side of a new car, not a new 
ic. 

Ve who were meant to be advocates of a 
h might well take a hint from the’ busi- 
world. Any worth-while salesman offers 
testimony. Hardly a week goes by but what 
receives some such request as this, Would 
be willing to write out a testimony we 
use to bring our product to the public ? 
| recall the statement of the famous actor: 
ju ministers state the truth as though it were 
on: We actors pronounce fiction as though 
ere truth.” I am fully aware of the mere- 
ous effect of a false, “Exhibit A” kind of 
zion. There is such a thing as spiritual 
ery! Nevertheless, one cannot but be con- 
ed that the Christian Enterprise is far more 
dicapped by a spurious timidity and reti- 
e today, than by misrepresentation. Far too 
h of our religon lies congealed in creeds 
formulas—a kind of proxy religion which 
ts to run whenever some worldling cries, 
lf!" The very capacity to witness to the 
ul’s invincible surmise” atrophies through 
se. Too, many a layman in our churches 
delegated thé glorious privilege of witness- 
to his Lord, to a professional man he calls 
minister, and so he washes his hands of the 
fer. The Church of Christ can get along 
out the old-fashioned ‘“‘mourner’s bench’; 
the witness-stand,—that is indispensable to 
salthy and alert and growing Church. Do 
need to be reminded that the Christianity 
e its debut into a topsy-turvy world as a 
1en’s movement? That the taint and onus 
professionalism was not in it? He Who 
> the command, “Go ye into all the world”, 
speaking to a handful of twice-born and 
tually awakened “‘laymen’’, with the high 
idence that they would go out and grate- 
y tell others the good news of the Salvation 
sod. ‘Let the redeemed of the Lord SAY 
’ AND THEY DID! 

he humblest, plainest man among us can 
t calculate the spiritual benefit his Chris- 


witness may bestow on others who may | 


n dire need of it. “The best argument for 
stianity,” said Henry Drummond, “Is a 
stian. That is a fact which men cannot get 
.’ Has the Gospel been the power of God 
salvation in your life? Has the Christian 
wship enriched and blessed you person- 
) Then, pray, don’t let the matter rest 
>! Tell the Good News to another, and 
will not alone rekindle the glow in your 
soul, but your testimony in word and 
may be used of God to. redeem the life 
nother. This broken-hearted world is in 
erate. need of. the Christian message you 
> can bring. 
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It is our privilege in this needy day to go 
out and bear our Christian witness to the 
living. Let the Church of Christ summon her 
witnesses to the stand! Let us rise up and from 
grateful hearts for what God in Christ has 
done for us, say in the words of a famous 
hymn, 

“JT love to tell the Story, It did so much 
for me; 
And that is just the reason I tell it now 
to thee.” 
“Let the redeemed of the Lord say so whom 
He hath redeemed from the hand of the 
enemy !”” 


Church and State 
(Continued from page 270) 


And in those days a majority of the population 
was outside all the churches. 

The Sunday school is much older than the 
public school. It was originally an institution 
to teach reading and writing to poor people 
who could not pay the fees in the parochial 
schools. When the public school took over the 
job of elementary education, the Sunday school 
had to assume the burden of religious instruc- 
tion in most churches. It had neither time nor 
a sufficiently trained staff to do this work as 
well as it was once done in the parochial 
school. Paradoxically, the Protestant church, 
the voice of education in the modern world, 
has in its membership far more religious illiter- 
ates than does the Roman Catholic church, be- 
cause the latter still has the parochial school. 

One must admit that this running survey of 
three thousand years of history leave us no 
clear guidance as to policy. Gradually we have 
evolved a sense of state function. It gives to 
the citizens protection against evil-doers and 
it contributes to their general welfare. This 
welfare doctrine, as old as Plato, gives us in 
this modern world many new state activities. 
In many instances, the state by its welfare doc- 
trine has taken over church functions other 
than education. 

The function of the church is clear on some 
points. The Christian church has a commis- 
sion to continue preaching the doctrine which 
Jesus peached, following preaching by teach- 
ing and service. It is set to the maintenance of 
the worship of God. It teaches morality and 
interprets hard problems of conscience. The 
church is itself a beloved community which 
seeks to exemplify how all humanity should 
live in brotherly accord. 


But these are not mutually exclusive func-. 


tions. The state has recently declared that it can 
have no part or lot with religious teachers who 
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instruct on released time but when a chi 
grows up in the public school and becomes 
gangster, the state may then quite legally hi 
a chaplain down at Pontiac and try to refor 
the gangster. The army also has chaplains wl 
try to do something with the religious illite 
ates that come into its ranks, and the chaplat 
are paid even with the tax money of atheis' 
The Congress has chaplains as well as the leg: 
lature. The day’s business cannot begin wit 
out their prayers. The President and the vai 
ous governors appoint a day of Thanksgivir 
to Almighty God no matter how atheists fe 
about this. Sunday has a legal footing althoug 
it is really a sectarian day offensive both » 
Jews and Seventh Day Adventists. Officers i 
ducted into position, and witnesses in la 
courts, invoke the name of God in an oat 
Many more things could be adduced to ind 
cate how confused is our thinking on churc 
and state functions. 

We live in a world where we have a reviv 
of the State-God. Every totalitarian syste 
tends to become a state religion, even that | 
Russia. Let no one remind us that the rule 
of Russia are atheists. The° world has ha 
several atheistic religions, including ear. 
Buddhism. We have reached the deepest p 
when we have a state as cynical as that planne 
by Hobbes and Machiavelli which clothes i 
self in the garments of self-righteousness, an 
speaks its dogmas of hate with mouth-fillin 
piety. ; 

When the church has tried to do without tk 
state or at least to reduce it to vassalage, th 
job of government has not been well don 
When the state has dominated the church an 
made it only a means of securing favorab. 
auguries, we have missed a great servic 
America tries to have a free church and a fre 
state living together. That is good. But in mar 
areas, church and state must work together, fe 
life cannot be reduced to compartments. W 
should have a free church and a free state Ji 
ing together in amity, and co-operating for tk 
eee welfare and for the higher life of mat 

ind. —— 


Fruits of Marriage 

(Continued from page 268) a 
walk with God after the child is born, buil 
the homes which send out lives which ble 

and refresh the human race, 
a 
Discipline in the Home 
The true home as it is described and ilha 
trated in the Scriptures is a home where the 
is authority and discipline. Without authori 
and discipline, mental training, physical car 
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even religious instruction will fail to 
duce strong characters. Every Scottish home 
1 to have in it an instruction known as the 
WS,’ a strap about two feet in length and 
into slits at one end. I can remember the 
s, and where they hung in our home. The 
itution of the taws was just as much a part 
the home and its life as the bath tub or 
family altar. Children who are left to dis- 
ine themselves have before them a future 
iselessness, of sorrow, and of bitterness. 


The Family Altar 


‘he old Roman homes used to have in them 
it were called the Lares and Penates. These 
e the household gods. These shrines and 
ges were a symbol of the veneration and 
gious life of the Roman family. Christianity 
or used to have, its own beautiful shrine, 
own Lares and Penates, the family altar. It 
mpossible to calculate the influences which 
the lives and services of noble Christian 
1 have blessed our nation and the church, 
which came directly from the family altar. 
Jere is something which is difficult to de- 
in words, and yet which is mighty in its 
uence and almost miraculous in its perma- 
ce. In his comments on his early home life, 
vert Burns pays a fine tribute to the guarding 
ver of the religious training of his home, 
how for a number of years it held him 
1 and safe. He testifies that ‘though the 
| o’ the wisp meteors of thoughtless whim 
e almost the sole lights in my path, yet 
y ingrained piety and vittue kept me for 
eral years afterwards within the line of in- 
ence.” What a difference that is, to be 
nin, or to go beyond, the ‘line of inno- 
ce. 


the biographer of President Cleveland tells. 


that when his end came at Princeton, the 
ig man’s thoughts were dwelling, not on 
of the exciting political contests through 
ch he had passed, or upon any of the high 
ses which he had occupied, but upon his 
hood life in the home of his father, a 
sbyterian minister in New York. He re- 
ed his father’s prayers at the family altar 
the salvation of his children, and the hymns 
sraise they sang together about that family 
r. In order to refresh his memory with 
words, he had a member of his household 
1 for a copy of the hymn book out of 
ch they sang at family worship. Yes; these 
the memories that endure. These are the 
essions which have solid worth and sub- 
ce, when all else has been destroyed by 
ruthless hand of time. 
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MENEELY | 


Godly Fathers 


Enoch walked with God after he begat M 
thuselah. We hear a great deal about goc 
and pious mothers, and what would our hom 
be, and what the world be, without the 
blessed and noble mothers. But we do n 
hear enough about Godly fathers. It is to 
remembered that both boys and girls follc 
and imitate their fathers more than th 
mothers. Therefore, the great importance 
upright life and godliness on the part of 
father. It was Salome, the mother of James ai 
John, who came to Jesus and asked for hi 
places in His Kingdom for her two sons. B 
where was John’s father? Too often, the 1 
ligious training and the religious aspiriation — 
the home is left to the mother and the fath 
does not count. But he ought to count, an 
indeed, he does count, either for good or f 
evil. 


Father’s Bible 


The ideal situation is when you have a hor 
like that of John the Baptist, of whose px 
ents, Zacharias and Elizabeth, St. Luke recorc 
“they were both righteous in the sight of t 
Lord.’”’ When we hear about Bibles and fami 
Bibles, it is generally our mother’s Bible tt 
is mentioned, and nothing is too tender or t 
beautiful to say about our mother’s Bible. B 
happy is the man who has in his possessic 
at least in his mind, in his memory, not or 
his mother’s Bible, but his father’s Bible. W! 
with a godly father back of him can look u 
moved upon his father’s Bible? 

Where a home is established in honoral 
martiage, where affection and sympathy < 
its music, and faith and religion are its su 
light and its hope, there man comes to t 
highest satisfactions that are possible for h: 
in this state of trial and probation. Lei 
Hunt has expressed this in these choice lines 


“For there are two heavens sweet, 

Both made of love—one, inconceivable 
Ev’n by the other, so divine it is; 

The other, far on this side of fhe: stars 
By men called home.” 


Whether you are a father or a mother. 
the home, or a son or a daughter, or a hi 
band or a wife, think of that home in t 
highest of terms. Consecrate it to all that 
true and beautiful and lasting by noble thit 
ing, noble living, and earnest prayer. Th 
are, indeed, those two heavens which are bc 
made of love. One lies beyond the stars; - 
cannot behold it, although we hope one « 
to enter it. The other lies “far on this side 
the stars.” Men call it home. 
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Friendly World 5 
(Continued from page 294) 


and the evil, and sends rain on the just and 
the unjust: that we may be children of the 
Highest and, with vision, courage and faith, 
succeed, to the glory of God and the good of 
our fellow men, in building peace, prosperity 
and security for all. 
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The Cover Picture 


Only the figure of Christ over the pulpit remains intact 

in the ruins of the Markuskirche in Frankfurt, Germany. — - Nore hee red ib me 3 AN 
But notice that both hands are gone. When the church f 
is restored, the hands will not be replaced, a symbol of . 
the tragic, troubled years of World War II and the fact 
that He depends upon our hands. 


Jesus was not a product of His time; 
Jesus IS a product of all time. 
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From 1908 ’til now... 
the name Wicks has meant, 
and does still, the finest in 
pipe organ construction. 
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FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book Clz, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CF67. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, II. New York 16,N.Ye 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Write For CaTALoc 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 89 SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 


are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasi th 

foundation truths held in common by all Torch pakedl 
ristians. Undenominational and uncontroversial 

they can be used with safety in any Sunday school. 


Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. - 
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